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BOY, THEY WEREN'T KIDDING! 
LOOK AT THE FLAMES IN THAT 


W/ SAY, "R.C."t SEE SOMETHING )~ QUIET, QUICKIE! AND LOOK UP IN ° 
m GOOD-~A ROYAL CROWN | HEAR SOMETHING THE TOP WINDOW, 
COLA STAND! f -.\ BAD -- SOMEONE'S QUICKIE --THERE'S 

- ] YELLING FIRE! A GIRL UP THERE! 


THERE'S A LOT OF SMOKE COMING PF HURRY, QUICKIE! 

OUT OF THAT WINDOW — HEY! f YOU GO TURN IN AN 

THAT GIRL HAS COLLAPSED! ALARM. !'M GOING 
UP ANO GET HER! 


ye | SURE HOPE 
QUICKIE GOT THE 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
THIS FLOOR'S ABOUT 

READY TO FALL THROUGH. 
WHEW ——WHAT SMOKE! 


are 
erland 
justly 
*R. ¢.” RUSHES INTO THE BURNING ‘HOUSE AND UP TWO 


FLIGHTS OF STAIRS TO THE TOP STORY. THE GIRL HAS 
SLIPPED FROM THE WINDOW TO THE FLOOR. 


erland 
AH --THEY BOY! LL BET “R.C.” They 
GOT HERE. AND WISHES HE WAS SIT- . 
THEY'VE SPREAD A TING DOWN DRINKING Vin posses 
LIFE NET! OVER YOU 
GO, MISS—/T'S THE 
ONLY WAY OUT! 


*R, C,” SEES THE FIREMEN CATCH THE GIRL SAFELY AND 
THEN JUMPS HIMSELF! 


densel 


YOU FOR SAVING MY 


LIFE? YOU'RE’ , RIGHT-IT'S THE ONLY 7 ati 
' COLA THATS BEST SG@RE THING! (7 nation 


pect = tiger : DOES TASTE BEST! 


Cowboy star Jimmy Wakely has a sharp 
taste for colas! He tried leading coles in 
paper cups and picked the one that 
4asted best. It was Royal Crown Cola! 
““R C's my favorite ‘quick-up’ treat!“ 
says Jimmy. Try it today! 2 full glasses 
in each 5€ bottle. 
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jow sacnaiahastibe but high in 1 the esteem of their Allies 
are the so-called Low Countries — Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands. If Poland, first to fight back the Nazi hordes, has 
justly been called United Nation Number One, then Belgium 
and the Netherlands rank as Number Two and Number 
Three on the honor roll of this war. 

These two neighboring countries — Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands — have been prominently in the news in recent weeks. 
They are both. democratic, constitutional monarchies and 
possess a common historical heritage. (At one time they were 
united in one domain.) On the same day, both were invaded 
by the Germans. Conquered, they remained undefeated. 
Today liberated Belgium and partially-freed Holland are 
faced with the problem of feeding their starving populations 
and rebuilding their devastated lands. 


“The Cockpit of Europe” 


But these are merely the broad outlines; now far a close-up 
of the picture. Belgium has an area about the size of the 
state of Maryland (11,775 square miles), and a population 
more than four times as large (8,386,553). She is the most 
densely populated country on the~Eurepean continent, 
averaging 712 people to a square mile. By her geographic 
position, Belgium forms the natural meeting ground of the 
nations of Western Europe and also, unfortunately, their 
battleground. She has been called, for this reason, “the cock- 
pit of Europe.” 

The population of Belgium is divided into two national 
groups — the Flemings and the Walloons. They are different 
in race and language, and inhabit: separate regions, The 
Flemings, occupying the northern half of the country, speak 
Flemish, a tongue closely akin to Dutch, and cling to Flem- 
ish traditfons. They are, for the most part, farmers. The 
Walloons, on the other hand, dwelling in the industrialized 


Belgium and the Netherlands grapple with the 
problem of rebuilding their devastated lands 
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A Dutch family wades through the flooded streets of Flush- 
ing, Holland, after retreating Nazis blasted the dikes 
and let in the ocean to impede advancing British troops. 


southern part, speak French, or more correctly Walloon 
which is a dialect of French. 

The rivalry between the two racial groups has been Bel- 
gium’s major domestic headache, French was the official 
language until 1870 when, as a result of vigorous agitation on 
the part of the Flemings, Flemish was given an equal foot- 
ing. Today, Belgium has two official languages. 

In their struggle for survival, the overcrowded Belgians 
have reclaimed strips of land from the sea by means of dikes, 
and have fertilized sterile waste lands. Every foot of ground 
is made to produce the utmost possible. The yield per acre 
is reputed to be the highest in the entire world. Yet, despite 
this intensive agriculture Belgium is unable to supply enough 
food for all of ber people and is dependent on imports from 
other countries. 

To pay fér these imports, Belgium exports manufactured 
commodities — glass, brick, iron; steel bars and yarns. Three 
times as many Belgians are engaged in industry as in agri- 
culture. Belgium produced before the war close to four mil- 
lion metric tons of stee] annually. Other large industries are 
textiles, cement and glass. 5 

The country possesses one colony, the rich Congo in 
Africa, which is considerably larger in population (10,383,- 
929) and ninety times as great in area (902,082 square 
miles) as the motherland. In addition, Belgium holds a man- 
date over two districts of former German East Africa. But it 
is chiefly on Europe that Belgium is dependent economically 

Belgium, asa political entity, was “born” on October 14, 
(830 when she proclaimed her independence from the Neth- 
erlands. Her neutrality was guaranteed by all the major 
powers, including Prussia. But despite this treaty, Germany 
invaded the kingdom on. August 2, 1914, shortly after the 
outbreak of the first World War. The Kaiser denounced his 
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pledge to the Belgians as “a scrap of paper.” Most of the 
country was occupied by the enemy.-Her army, under the 
soldier King, Albert, fought valorously against the Germans 
from 1914 to 1918. 

Belgium became a victim of German aggression for the 
second time on May 10, 1940. Without a declaration of war 
and in defiance of solemn pledges made a few days earlier, 
Hitler’s grey hordes swept across the borders. France and 
Britain rushed to Belgium’s aid. But it was a case of “too 
little and too late.” The Belgian army, a half-million strong, 
fought gallantly until May 28 when, completely encircled 
and having exhausted all means of defense, it surrendered to 
superior Nazi numbers. King Leopold III was taken prisoner 
by the Germans. 

The Belgian government retired to London and from there 
pursued the war effort as one of the United Nations. Within 
occupied Belgium, an underground army of 50,000 patriots 
continued the fight against the Nazi oppressors. 

Then came the long-awaited day of liberation. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1944 the Belgian government headed by Premier 
Hubert Pierlot returned to Brussels. Prince Charles, brother 
of Leopold III, took the oath as Regent to serve in the 
absence of the King. 

Release from the Nazi yoke did not solve Belgium’s prime 
problem — the shortage of food, fuel and clothing. Allied 
shipping was tied up in supplying the fighting fronts. Cold, 
hungry and unemployed, the populace turned against the 
government. Last month, the government of Premier Pierlot 
resigned. A new government of “national unity” was formed 


Demonstrators parade in Brussels, Belgium, demanding im- 
mediate punishment of all who worked with the Germans. 
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by the Socialist leader Achille van Acker. In his first press 
interview, the new Premier declared that he plans to ask the 
Allies for a half-million tons of shipping a month to’save the 
nation. The survival of his government depends chiefly upon 
Allied ability to comply with this request. 

The situation in Holland is not entirely similar. Only a 
minor portion of the country — three of the eleven provinces, 
two million population — has been liberated thus far. 


The Land of Dikes 


The Netherlands is a small country with a large empire. 
The mother country has a population of 9,090,000 and an 
area of 12,862 square miles, about the size of Connecticut 
and New Jersey combined. But her globe-girdling empire 
(consisting of the Netherlands East Indies, the Netherlands 
West Indies, and South American possessions) comprises 
790,000 square miles with over 70,000,000 people. 

Fully one-fourth of Holland proper is below sea-level, re- 
claimed and protected. by dikes of which there-are 1,500 
miles. Although less than a third of the total land is arable, 
Dutch agriculture adequately supplies the needs of its peo- 
ple. The principal industries are shipbuilding, manufacture 
of machinery, textiles and chemical products, As in the case 
of Belgium, Dutch prosperity depends on favorable world 
trade conditions 

The reigning sovereign is the 65-year old Queen Wilhel- 
mina. The country succeeded in preserving her neutrality 
in the first World War but her luck did not hold out in this 
war. On the same day that the Hitlerites invaded Belgium, 
they also marched into Holland. Unprepared for war, the 
country was overrun in less than a week. The royal family 
and the cabinet escaped to London where they established a 
government-in-exile. This was the first blow. The second 
blow*came in 1942 when the Japs attacked and conquered 
the Netherlands East Indies. Ever since, the indomitable 
Dutch have been fighting on three fronts — underground in 
Nazi-held Holland, in western Europe within the ranks of 
the liberating Allied forces, and in the Pacific against Japan. 
Last year, the Dutch flag was flying again in New Guinea 
and in the southern districts of Holland. This year may see 


the complete redemption of the homeland and the colonies. 


Meanwhile in occupied Holland, the Nazis are systemati- 
cally starving the population. Revenge-mad Germans are 
destroying the dikes and sluices. More than a million acres 
of land have been flooded. After the country’s complete lib- 
eration, the first problem will be to find living space for the 
several million evacuees from the flooded areas (it wil] be 
several years before the acrés covered by salt water will be 
able to produce crops). 

In the liberated southern portion of the Netherlands, there 
is also an acute shortage of food and consumer goods. Last 
month, following the example of the Pierlot government, 
the Netherlands government-in-exile presented its resigna- 
tion. Queen Wilhelmina promptly asked Premier Pieter S. 
Gerbrandy to form a new cabinet on a broader basis, offer- 
ing representation to the resistance movements within Hol- 
land, which had accused the previous cabinet of delaying 
the punishment of alleged pro-Nazis. 

As one political “doctor” put it, there is nothing wrong 
with the Low Countries which a good diet and a long 
period of peace could not cure. 
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Standing at the threshold of victory, America 
reviews its contribution to the United Nations 
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HE American people are taking stock,.As the nation pre-e  —“7 


pares for the April conference in San Francisco which 
will usher in a world organization:to keep the peace, our 
people are looking back over the road they have traveled 
the past five years. 

They are remembering the afternoon of May 16, 1940. 
President Roosevelt spoke that afternoon, officially announc- 
ing the start of a giant defense program. On that day, the 
U. S. Army consisted of a half million men and officers. The 
total Army and Navy air force consisted of 5047 planes, of 
which not more than 500 were combat planes fit for battle. : 

The Navy had 389 ships, many of them old, drganized to - 
fight in one ocean at a time. We had enough shells for a 
four-day battle on World War I scale. Our capacity for mak- 
ing explosives was so-small that one explosion in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, late in the summer of that year, wiped out a 
third of the country’s entire production facilities. We had 
446 tanks, with no more than 50 fit for service. 


“The Arsenal of Democracy” 


How different the picture is today. The United States is at 
the peak of its strength. From a half million, our armed 
forces have grown to 12,000,000 men. We have more tanks, 
more guns, more ships, more planes than any other country 
in the wofld. We stand at the threshold of victory. ; 

The American people know that their contribution to that 
victory has been enormous. It hasn’t been cheap. In lives, 
money and goods, they have paid a heavy price for the gains 
that have been made so far, with no family exempt from 
paying its share. 

Yet we have been able to do this with comparatively little 
suffering. According to a recent Gallup poll, only 36 per - 
cent of the population feels that it has made real sacrifices. 
Blessed with a location that gave it time to prepare, blessed 
with rich natural resources, skilled manpower, and great 
industrial. capacity, America has been able to shoulder its 
wartime burden, and at the same time, raise its standard of 
living. 

Just how much the total bill for the war will come to is 
indicated in figures recently released by the Treasury De- 
partment. To date, the war has cost us 238- billion dollars, 
seven times the cost of World War I, Another source esti- 
mates that we spend each day, approximately three times the 
total cost of the War of 1812, and twice the cost of the 
Mexican War. The spending in 50 days equals the total out- 
lay for the Civil War, including pensions all the way to 1938, 
Where has this money come from? Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau, Jr..says that nearly half, or 46 per 
cent, has come straight out of the pockets of the American 
people, in taxes. Only 4,000,000 people paid Federal taxes 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Ant Hill vs. Mountain. 


in 1940. Today, nearly 50,000,000 Americans are listed as 
taxpayers, and this March 15 there will no doubt be addi- 
tions to the list. In 1944, more than 42 billion dollars was 
collected in taxes, an increase of more than 10 billion over 
the previous year. 


Fighting Dollars 


With only 46 per cent of the war bill paid out of current 
taxes, the Government has had to raise the balance some 
other way. This it has done by borrowing. In his annual 
budget message to Congress in January, the President esti- 
mated the public debt would approach 300 billion dollars 
by June, 1946. This represents mostly, money borrowed 
from the people through the sale of War Bonds, and money 
borrowed from the banks and business through the sale of 
other Government ‘securities. 

Although this huge public debt has been viewed with mis- 
giving by some people, it is generally realized that heavy 
borrowing is unavoidable in financing an all-out war. The 
Treasury also has assured us that there is no question of the 
country’s ability to pay off this debt. 

Not to be measured in dollars and cents is the price the 
nation has paid in lives. On February 8th, the War Depart- 
ment announced that American combat casualties (dead, 
missing and wounded) total 764,584. These losses are * 
greater than American battle losses of World War I, or the 
battle losses of both sides in the Civil War. 

Our casualties would be far greater were it not for the 
miracles that are being accomplished in military medicine. 
The great majority of the wounded are healed and returned 
to active duty. In previous conflicts bacteria killed more 
men than bullets, but this time we have lost few men from 
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Up to now, World War Ii has cost the United States 238 
billion dollars, seven times the cost of World War I. 





disease. Speed in transporting the wounded to hospitals has 
saved many lives that might otherwise have been lost. 
Thousands of severely wounded men are flown here every 
month. They are settled in a — in less than a day after 
leaving Britain. 


Equipment Seves Lives 


Above all, we have been able to save lives because of the 
quality and quantity of supplies issued to our Army. It is 
generally agreed that no Army in the field today is as well 
dressed, well fed, and well equipped as ours. As a Govern- 
ment spokesman put it, “To a significant degree we have 
been able to exchange equipment for casualties.” Just how 
vast a flow of equipment is going from production line to 
battle line was indicated recently by General Marshall. He 
reported that in two months we sent more supplies to the 
European front than were sent during all of World War I. 
This does. not include what was sent during the same period 
to the Pacific, and in lend-lease aid to our Allies. 

American equipment won battles against the enemy be- 
fore we entered the war. In the hands of the British and the 
Russians, it helped hold back the Nazi war machine, and 
gave us time to build up our own forces. Leo T. Crowley, 
chief of the Foreign Economic Administration, reviewed 
the achievements of lend-lease when he asked the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee lately to extend this program for 
a third year. He told how we had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Russian offensive. Red Army men are racing 
through German territory in American trucks and tanks, and 
are moving supplies on railroads built with American- made 
equipment. 


WAR BACKGROUND 


When a Russian officer picks up a field.telephone, it is 
likely to be one of the $80,000 such phones we have sup. 
plied. His voice travels over some of the 1,000,000 miles of 
telephone cable sent under lend-lease. Twelve thousand 
planes, 6,000 tanks, 295,000 tons of explosives are some of 
the supplies that have helped the Russians hammer the 
enemy. 

Other countries, too, have benefited. French -and British 
ships have been repaired in American shipyards. Food and 
ammunition have gone to China, to the Poles, the French, 
the Yugoslavs and all the United Nations. - 


Lend-Lease Teamwork 


Mr. Crowley also stressed the fact that lend-lease is by 
no means a one-way proposition. More than 90 per cent of 
the food requirements of American troops in the South and 
Central Pacific have been furnished under reverse lend-lease 
by Australia and New Zealand. The entire output of Britain's 
sheet steel rolling industry was taken for three months to 
provide equipment needed in the Normandy - invasion. 
French and Belgian factories are providing us with needed 
‘items. Lend-lease, in other words, is a program of mutual 
aid. Each nation contributes what it can. 

Aside from making war equipment, we had to get it into 
the hands of our Allies. American engineers achieved super- 
human feats of skill] and endurance. They have helped 
change the face of the world. Their spirit is expressed in the 
words of Brigadier General Lewis A. Pick, who built the 
Ledo Road. “This road is going to be built, mud, and rain, 
and malaria be hanged!” The road was built, and China is 
getting the goods now, more than ever before. 

When Nazi submarines infested the water on the north- 
ern route to Russia, another and safer way to deliver our 
supplies had to be found. To Iran, on the southern borders 
of Russia, went our engineers. They rebuilt railrOads and 
truck routes. In temperatures that reached 170 degrees, they 
expanded the capacities of Persian Gulf ports, deepening 
the harbors and building piers and docks to absorb the flow 
of materials, And Russia got the goods, more than ever 
before. 


“Guns and Butter” 


In money, men, services, and supplies then, we have 
done our share. It has been a big share, and it has cost us 
much. But the American people have known, since the days 
of Washington, that freedom cannot be purchased over the 
bargain counter. In this war, as in all other wars throughout 
our history, they were ready to give what it takes. 

In spite of this, most Americans are better off today than 
they were before we entered the fight. While they cannot 
get things like automobiles and radios, they are better paid, 
better fed, and better clothed than they used to be. Farm 
-and factory production has exceeded the most optimistic 
predictions. We have learned that the United States is one 
country rich enough to supply both “guns and butter” (war 
goods as well as civilian products).’ 

In the meantime, the American people are going ahead 
with winning the war, mindful of the fact that this goal can 
be reached only if the home front strives harder to match 
the accomplishments of the men on the fighting front. 
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S GERMANY ’S defeat draws near, discussion of the con- 

duct of the war gives way more and more to discussion of 
peace making. The Crimea Conference went a long way 
towards answering the question: What is to be doné to Ger- 
many? But it did not, and could not, throw any light on the 
question: What will be the German response to defeat and 
peace terms? For our problem is not owly to defeat Germany, 
and to prevent a recurrence of her military aggression, but 
to convince the German people that they lost the war and 
that they deserved to lose the war. 

All this may seem simple enough, but our experience with 
the last war and the last peace should suggest to us that it is 


not so simple. For in 1918, too; Germany was beaten. And * 


in 1919 she was forced to accept a peace which she did not 
like, but which was designed, and admirably designed, to 


prevent another outbreak like that of 1914. 


What happened is very instructive to our own generation, 
for there is no reason to believe that the Germans will not try 
to make it happen again — or that a great many Americans 
and Englishmen will not encourage them. First, the Germans 
developed the story that they had never really been de- 


feated; that defeat came as a result of a “stab in the back” 


by the people at home. Second, they developed the argument 
that the Treaty of Versailles was a betrayal by the Allies of 
President Wilson’s promised Fourteen Points;. that it was a 
harsh and wicked peace, and they were not, therefore, 
morally bound to observe it. From these two arguments fol- 
lowed first, th® conviction that if only the home front did its 
part, Germany might win the next war and second, the 
argument that she would be justified in fighting that war. 
Both these arguments, that Germany was never really 


One fesson we've got to teach them! 
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GERMANY 
may fry if again! 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


beaten, and that Versailles was a wicked peace, were swal- 
lowed whole by the German people, who were thus condi- 
tioned to make another try. To the credit of the common 
sense of the peoples of the Allied countries, the first argu 
ment was never given serious consideration by them. We 
knew, and we continued to know, that the German armies 
were beaten. Yet even here there is a moral which we must 
not miss. It is not enough that we know that Germany is 
beaten. Germany herself must know it. It is partly to avoid 
a.repetition of this. dangerous notion of the “stab in the 
back” that our leaders have insisted this time on “uncondi- 
tional surrender,” and that they are determined to defeat 
and destroy the German armies and the General Staff. 


Sentimental Gentlemen 


But the second argument was widely accepted in Britain 
and America (never in France) as well as in Germany. Brit- 
ish and American willingness to look critically at the Treaty 
of Versailles does credit to their generous character, but not 
to their intelligence. Because so many of us were disillu- 
sioned by the war, and by the peace — and we were dis- 
illusioned in-part because we had expected too much, in 
part because we failed to do our share to keep the peace - 
we were ready to conclude that the war was unnecessary 
and the peace unjust. We ourselves began to jeer at the 
Fourteen Points; and to regard Wilson as either an idealist 
or a tricky diplomat. Because we had a bad conscience about 
reparations (for war damages) we permitted Germany to 
get out of paying most of them, and loaned her the money 
with which to pay what she did pay. Because we feared the 
charge of imperialism, we began to sympathize with Ger- 
many in her loss of colonies and to listen appreciatively to 
her plea for more living room. 

In all this we were mistaken. The Fourteen Points were 
a good and sound program, and the Treaty did not violate 
the Fourteen Points except in minor details. The cost of 
reparations was not too high: it was less, per person, than 
Germany got from France in 1871 and far less than she took 
from France in 1940. The loss of colonies did not injure 
Germany: she could still trade with them, and they had 
never been of the slightest importance as outlets for surplus 
population, 

The point is we must not make these mistakes again. That 
Germany will once again try to play on our sympathies and 
sentiments by alleging a “hard” peace, and asking for a re- 
laxing of terms, seems highly probable. If she does so we 
will do well to review the history of 1919-1939. 








OUR PEACE PLANNERS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


ASHINGTON observers were very much encouraged - 

particularly those veterans who can remember back to 
Woodrow Wilson’s 1919 attempt to establish a “brave new 
world” — by President Roosevelt’s appointment of the Ameri- 
can delegates to the United Nation conference at San Fran- 
cisco on April 25. 

In shaping the League of Nations in 1919, President Wil- 


- . 
son sought advice and- counsel only from men of his own 


circle and party and thereby irritated the Senate. This was 
by no means the sole cause of the League’s defeat in the 
Senate but it was a major contributing factor. President 
Roosevelt, seeking to avoid that error and keep the United 
Nations issue~on a non-partisan plane, announced that he 
would invite persons of various shades of opinion to serve 
as delegates to the San Francisco meeting. 

Secretary of State Stettinius will head the delegation. 
Former Secretary of State Hull will serve as senior adviser 
to the American group. Two men of each party have been 
invited from Congress: Senator Tom Connally of Texas and 
Representative Sol Bloom of New York, both Democrats, 
and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan and Repre- 
sentative Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey, Republicans. 
Senator Connally is chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Senator Vandenberg is author of the resolution 
proposing an immediate agreement by the Allies to keep 
Germany and Japan permanently demilitarized. 

In addition, Commander Harold Stassen, former Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, an outstanding figure in the Republican 
party as well as a stalwart and forward-looking advocate of 
international collaboration, has been named. Rounding out 
the delegation will be Dr. Virginia Gildersleeve, dean of 
Barnard College. 

There is not the slightest doubt that Mr. Hull will be 
asked to preside at the San Francisco conference. He was 
the chief architect of the Declaration of Moscow from which 
the Pacific Coast meeting ascends and but for his health 
would still be Secretary of State. In accepting his resigna- 
tion from that post, President Roosevelt referred to hifn as 
father of the United Nations and expressed the hope that he 
would serve as chairman of the conference which even then 
(January) was being planned. 


Recognizing the Senate's Role 


The selection of members of Congréss was made in recog- 
nition of the part which the Senate will play in approving 
the charter of the security organization to be drafted at San 
Francisco. In addition, the Congressional delegation is drawn 
from those members in each party who are friendly to the 
idea of international collaboration for peace. Representative 
Sol Bloom of New York is chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and Representative Eaton is ranking 
minority member of the same committee. 

Secretary of State Stettinius will be Mr. Roosevelt's per- 
sonal representative and spokesman among the American 
delegates. He won his spurs as a successful diplomat in 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 


handling the Dumbarton Oaks meeting and he goes along 
with the President in his personal viewpoint. 

Dr. Gildersleeve has been interested in international peace 
plans ever since the attempts in 1919 to establish the League 
of Nations. She is a former president of the International 
Association of University Women. She attended the dinner 
in 1918 when Woodrow Wilson-first enunciated his Fourteen 
Points. e 

The selection of Commander Stassen, now on duty in the 
Pacific, is linked to the fact that Mr. Roosevelt thinks well 
of Senator Joseph H. Ball, Republican; of Minnesota. Sen- 
ator Ball backed Stassen for the Republican nomination for 
President in 1944, and later publicly announced. himself for 
Mr. Roosevelt, solely on the international issues. 

The most significant aspect of the choice of San Francisco 
is, of course, that it faces the Pacific. The League of Nations 
suffered from the feeling that it was a European organiza- 
tion, This was felt not only in the United States but also in 
Europe itself. The League grew out of a war in Europe and 
became preoccupied with European affairs. Its permanent 
headquarters was in Europe. This time it promises to be 
different. It is even possible that San Francisco may become 
the permanent home of the coming world .security organi- 
zation, 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent $s 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer 


This time they are working together. 
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Nathan Bedlord Forrest (12-1477 
"First with the Most” 

ENERAL Nathan B. Forrest did not say, “Git thar fustest with the mostest.” 

He did say that the way to win was to “get there first with the most men.” 
Forrest seldom had the “most.” But he did get there first, hit hard, and make 
the enemy think that he had the “most.” Forrest’s men fought as mounted 
infantrymen—they got there on horseback and fought on foot. They were 
the Commandos and paratroopers of the War between the States. 

Forrest's military career started at the age of 40 when he enlisted as a 
private in the Confederate Army. He had no military training and listle for- 
mal education of any sort. But in four years he won the rank of lieutenant 
general. General Joseph E. Johnston, Confederate commander, called For- 
rest “the greatest soldier of his time,” and British military experts long have 
studied Forrest’s campaigns. 











2. Trapped near Rome, 
Georgia, Streight asked for 
a parley. By moving his four 
guns back and forth across 
a hill, Forrest convinced 
Streight it was futile to resist. 





GENERAL FORREST, WEVE WE EM /N THEIR 
BEEN RIDING AND FIGHTING He SADDLES / WE'VE GOT 
FOR FIVE DAYS! THE 

MEN ARE GOING JO SLEEP 


IN THEIR SADDLES 2008 


toro / 
WOW MANY 
cums bo \ 
| You wave? \- 
I've -- 
ALREADY 





1. When Colonel Abel Streight’s Union raiders LOUNTED 15! J- 
invaded Alabama and Georgia in 1863, For- 
rest’s cavalry slashed at them night and day. 














“| THATS Ally 
“J WE HAVE | 
WOW. BUT 
MORE'S 
A COMIN: } 





3. A commander who liked 
hand-to-hand combat, General 
Forrest always ordered his men 





Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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to attack when in a tight spot. 
THE ENEMY was Cor 


BEHIND US! WED BE, 
RETREAT / 





4. Forrest had 29 horses killed under him a" was wounded three 
times. After one injury he led his men while riding in a buggy. 





IF TH’ ENEMY'S BEHIND 
US, WERE ALSO BEHIND 
HIM! PREPARE 70 
CHARGE! 


YOU HAVE 
BEEN GOOD 
SOLDIERS. 
YOU CAN 
8£ C000 
CITIZENS f 


HIT 


der in 1865. He accepted defeat calmly 


and urged his men to do the same. 
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THE MARCH OF: 


On the Battlefronts 


PACIFIC. The fierce fighting — worse 
than at Tarawa or Saipan — for the tiny 
island of Iwo (an 8-square mile fortress) 
is nearing a victorious close. The hard- 
hitting U. S. Marines have raised the 
American flag on the summit of Mt. 
Suribachi, have conquered half of the 
island, and seized its important airfield. 
The enemy’s garrison is estimated at 
20,000, and they are putting up the 
most fanatical resistance. The Japs have 
virtually to be blasted out one by one. 
The island is a way-station to Formosa, 
to the China coast, to Korea, to Japan's 
homegrounds. 

Striking 25 miles behind the enemy 
lines, American paratroops and Filipino 
guerillas have rescued 2,146 American 
and other Allied civilians in a daring 
raid on Los Banos Internment Camp, 
southeast of Manila. This camp was the 
last of the large Jap prison establish- 
ments on Luzon. Since January 30, 
MacArthur's forces have rescued 14,789 
Allied soldiers and civilians from Jap 
prisons. ; 

Meanwhile, the American army con- 
tinued to blast scattered groups of Japs 
out of Manila, while the 6th Division 
and the Ist Cavalry launched an offen- 
sive into the hills east of the city. 


WEST. In the greatest aerial assault 
of this war, 9,000 planes of five Allied 
air forces based in Britain, the Low 
Countries, France, and Italy, blasted 
West, Central, and South Germany. 
The objective of this record-breaking 
raid was to knock out the Nazi transport 
system “for a valuable length of time,” 
and to aid Allied armies in their drive 
across the Cologne plain. American Ist 
and 9th Armies have already crossed 
the Roer and merged their forces on a 
25-mile spearhead. They are I5 miles 
from Cologne and 20 from Dusseldorf. 
General Patton’s 3rd Army captured 
Pruem and strengthened its position 
along the Saar, while the 7th was still 
at Saarbrucken. In the north, the Ist 
Canadian Army regained the initiative, 
seized Moyland, and was closing in on 
Calcar, north of Goch, 

EAST. “Full victory is near,” Stalin 
announced in an order. of the’ day. 
Michael Konev (whose name in Rus- 
sian means “horseman”) is galloping on 
toward Berlin. His First Ukrainian 
Army has-reached the Neisse River in 


Brandenburg, 45 miles from the Nazi 
capital. Marshal Zhukov, meanwhile, 
has massed his forces on the west bank 
of the Oder, 31 to 48 miles from Berlin. 
It’s still neck and neck between Konev 
and Zhukov. 


1945 Soft Coal Battle 


What Happened: Back in the news 
is John Llewellyn Lewis. On March 31 
expires the two-year conttact between 
soft-coal. operators and the powerful 
United Mine Workers Union, of which 
Mr. Lewis is president. The miners are 
expected to demand wage increases. 
Their present scale. provides an average 
of $57.06 for a six-day week. Harold L. 
Ickes, fuel administrator, urged miners 
and operators this year to get together 
ahead of time. Mr. Lewis refused. He 
has also declared that labor's no-strike 
pledge is not necessarily binding on his 
union. The situation is critical because 
there is less than a 30-day stock pile of 
soft coal above ground. 

What’s Behind hk: The miners want 
security. In peacetime, soft-coal mining 
was the most unstable industry in the 
country. Miners could séidom count on 
two days’ consecutive work. Fearing a 
recurrence of this, they are. backing 
their president's demands for better 


conditions. Involved also is the adminis- 


tration’s “Little Steel” formula, intend- 
ed to hold the line against inflation. 








SENIOR 


Carlisle in N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


A Wind not tempered to shorn lambs 


On the Diplomatic Front 


MEXICO. The Inter-American Con- 
ference on problems of war and peace 
opened its sessions in Chapultepec 
Castle in Mexico City on February 21. 
Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico’s foreign min- 
ister, was unanimously elected president 
of the conference. The absence of Ar- 
gentina was “deplored” by President 
Avila Camacho of Mexico, who declared 
that Argentina had “a cordial place in 
our thoughts and in our affections.” The 
pro-fascist Argentine government re- 
cently sent an ultimatum to Nazi Ger- 
many, and this belated action was in- 
terpreted as a bid by her for an invita- 
tion to the Pan-American parley. 


JAPAN. The aerial poundings by our 
Superforts have shaken, among other 
things, Premier Kuniaki Koiso’s cabinet. 
Within 11 days he reshuffled his min- 
isters twice. Latest scapegoat is Hisa- 
tada Hirose, chief cabimet secretary. In 
the previous ‘shake-up the education 
and welfare ministers were dropped. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. On the eve of 
his return to his native land, President 
Eduard Benes confirmed his intention to 
form a new, but provisional “national 
front” government soon, based on the 
political parties of the resistance move- 
ment, and to succeed his present gov- 
ernment-in-exile. The new regime will 
have its seat in the city of Kosice, in the 
liberated area, and will include the 
Communist party. Dr. Benes also de- 
clared that the Sudeten Germans will 
have to be removed from Czechoslo- 
vakia if civil war is to be averted. 

BULGARIA. Premier Kimon Geor- 
giev, of Russian-occupied Bulgaria, re- 
turned from a visit to Yugoslavia, where 
he is said to have conferred with Mar- 
shal Tito on a proposed Bulgar-Yugoslav 
confederation. The “hot potato” jn this 
deal is Macedonia, claimed by both Yu- 
goslavia and Bulgaria. 

NEAR EAST. Mahmoud Nokrashy 
Pasha, former foreign minister of Egypt, 
has become premier, to succeed the late 
Ahmed Maher Pasha, who was assassin- 
ated on February 24, after reading a 
declaration of war against Germany and 
Japan. Tarkey, too, has declared war 
on Germany and Japan. Both declara- 
tions were made to win seats for these 
countries at the United Nations con- 
ference table. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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to the Crimea conference, a report is- 
sued by the White House disclosed that 
on his way home Mr. Roosevelt had 
separate audiences with three Near 
East kings aboard an American war- 
ship anchored in Great Bitter Lake, and 


a four-hour conference with Prime Min-— 


ister Churchill in Alexandria, Egypt. 

The Near East rulers were: Farouk 
of Egypt, Haille Selassie of Ethiopia, 
and Ibm Saud of Saudi Arabia. With 
Farouk the President discussed “many 
questions affecting American-Egyptian 
relations.” He referred to U. S. pur- 
chases of Egyptian long-staple cotton 
during the war, and expressed the hope 
for greater trade between the two 
countries in the future, The Ethiopian 
emperor told Mr. Roosevelt of recent 
improvements in his country and en- 
dorsed the hope for close relations with 
America. 

The description of the visit of 6-foot- 
4-inch Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia reads 
like a page of the Arabian Nights. The 
monarch traveled over 800 miles, from 
Jidda, to meet the President. An Amer- 
ican destroyer had been put at his dis- 
posal. “The destroyer decks,” the re- 
port said, “were covered with rich Ori- 
ental rugs, while gilded chairs gave 
added touches of unusual splendor, as 
also did the flowing robes and“acces- 
sories that make the Arabian dress so 
strikingly picturesque. While a cabin 
was prepared for the king aboard the 
ship, he preferred to live out-of-doors. 
A tent, therefore, was set up on the fore- 


rulers would indicate that the U. S. in- 
tends henceforth to take an active part 
in the affairs of that region. (2) Many 
observers believe that de Gaulle’s re- 
fusal to meet with the President was 
occasioned by his pique at not having 
been invited to Yalta. 


it’s Still “Work — or Else” 


What Happened: Ignoring both a 
request from the President and an ap- 
peal by Secretary of War Stimson, the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee voted 
12 to 6 to sidetrack the May-Bailey 
bill for “limited national service.” It 
voted to consider a substitute sponsored 
by a bipartisan group of six senators, 
led by Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.). The O’Mahoney bill would 
place manpower control with the War 
Manpower Commission and grant it 
power to set employment ceilings for 
business it considered non-essential. An 
amendment provides jail penalties for 
violators of WMC controls. 

What’s Behind It: This dooms the 
May-Bailey bill, which was opposed by 
both organized labor and management. 


castle deck, "and he lived in itasifhe 


were making a pilgrimage somewhere 
in the vast desert of Arabia.” 
At Alexandria the Big Two discussed 


‘the war in the Pacific, which had been 


banned as a topic at Yalta because Rus- 


sia is not at war with Japan. “Mr. Chur- - 


chill told the President in blunt words,” 
the statement said, “that his government 
was determined to throw everything it 
had at the Japs as soon as Germany has 
been defeated.” 

An important part of the announce- 
ment was the fact that General Charles 
de Gaulle had turned down an invita- 
tion to meet the President in Algiers. 

What's Behind It: (1) The Presi- 
dent’s conferences with the Eastern 


MARCH 12, 1945 


Lights Out! 


What Happened: In a ruling issued 
from the White House, Director of 
War Mobilization James F. Byrnes re- 
quested all places of public amusement 
in the nation—from the “ritziest” 
Broadway night club to the small town 
“juke joint” ~to close their doors by 
12 o'clock each midaight, effective Mon- 
day, February 26. “Restaurants engaged 
exclusively in serving food” are exclud- 
ed. No “dawdling” will be “permitted. 
“By closing at 12 o'clock midnight,” Mr. 
Byrnes explained, “it is meant that pa- 
trons shall leave in time to permit full 


.closing by that hour.” Although made 


in the form of a:“request,” the ruling 
carried unmistakable meaning that fail- 
ure to observe the curfew would bring 
reprisals from government agencies. 

What's Behind It: Conservation of 
fuel for heating and lighting. 


Progress Note 


For the first time in its history, Smith 
College will have a Negro member on 
its faculty. She is Mrs. Adelaide Crom- 
well Hill, who has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology for 1945-46. Mrs. 
Hill has had a distinguished academic 
career. She is an alumna, cum laude, of 
Smith, class of 1940, has an M.A. from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and has 
taught at Hunter College, New York. 


Harris & Ewing Signal Corps photo 


nd west is west’ — and here the twain are met: King Ibn 
Arabia chats with the President aboard a warship near Cairo 





WHO’S WHO 


ACHILLE VAN ACKER 

The new Belgian prime minister, who 
finally persuaded Catholics and Com- 
munists to work together in his four- 
party socialist government, is Achille 
van Acker, son of a basket-maker. Born 
in Bruges, he worked as a stevedore, 
then began selling used books, and 
finally opened his wn book and en- 
graving shop. Largely self-educated by 
reading the books in his store, he was 
elected Socialist member to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1936. During the 
German occupation, he did liaison work 
with the underground, also established 


contacts between employers and work- ~ 


ers which ended in the drawing up of a 
social security program that he put into 
effect when he became minister of 
labor after the liberation of Belgium. 
This “Van Acker Plan” surpasses Brit- 
ain’s Beveridge Plan in complete cov- 


12 


erage of workers’ and employers’ 
security. 


ELLIS G. ARNALL 


When Ellis Gibbs Arnall became gov- 
ernor of Georgia in 1942, at the age of 
35, he défeated dictatorial governor 
Eugene Talmadge, and got the Georgia 
Legislature to accept all his campaign 
“reform” promises. Since then he has 
revolutionized Georgia politics and has 
begun to give the whole South a new 
lease on life. He lowered the state vot- 
ing age from 21 to 18; took education 
and prison administration out of poli- 
tics; relaxed laws regulating corpora- 
tions to coax back Georgia business that 
had moved to Delaware; went before 
the U. S. Supreme Court to charge 19 
railroads with conspiracy to discriminate 
against the South in freight rates; and 
induced the legislature to repeal the 
state’s poll tax. At present he is work- 


Acker 


ing to give Georgia a new constitution, 
to give counties more home rule, to get 
Georgia out of debt for the first time, 
and to develop Georgia's potential riches 
of cotton, water power, turpentine, clay, 
and labor. Born in Newnan, Georgia, he 
graduated from the University of the 
South, got his law degree from the 
University of Georgia. He became a 
member of the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives, then State Attorney General. 





1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


) Japanese Premier 

) Arabian King _ 

} Bulgarian Premier 

) Ethiopian Emperor 

) Senator from N. Y. 

) proposed head of San 
Francisco Conference 

) Foreign Economic 
Administrator 

) Confederate general 

) Fuel Administrator 

) Czech President 


. Wagner ( 
Ickes ( 
. Forrest 
Hull ( 
. Crowley ( 
Selassie 

. Ibn Saud 
Koiso 

. Benes ( 
. Georgiev ( 


. “ALL FOR ONE, ONE FOR ALL” 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. President Roosevelt officially an- 
nounced the start of the defense pro- 
gram on: (a) September 10, 1939; (b) 
May 16, 1940; (c) December 7, 1941. 

2. Compared to our forces in 1940, 
the U. S. Army is now: (a) twice as 
large; (b) 12 times as large; (c) 16 
times as large. 

8. The total cost of the war to date 
is: (a) twice; (b) 7 times; (c) 15 times 
that of World War I. 

4. Forty-six per cent of this cost has 
been met through: (a) war bonds; (b) 
loans from banks and business; (c) 
taxes. 


OD Om wo to 


~ 


5. When Nazi subs blocked the 
Northern route to Russia, the U. S>re- 
built railroads in: (a) Irak; (b) Iran; 
(c) Turkey. 

il. THE LOW COUNTRIES 

Write correct answer in each space. 

1. In 1830 Belgium proclaimed her 
independence from 

2. The Belgian ruler during World 


War I was King 
3. The present Regent is Prince 











4. Belgium’s only colony is the 





5. Three times as many Belgians are 
engaged in C8 aa 


IV. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The San Francisco Conference of 
United Nations will be held in April. 

2. Secretary of State Stettinius will 
head the U. S. delegation, as he did at 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

8. All the U. S. delegates hold im- 
portant government posts. 

4. Senator Ball of Minnesota is a 
feading Democratic internationalist. 

5. In choosing a bi-partisan group of 
delegates President Roosevelt is fol- 
lowing the example set by Wilson in 
1919. 


V. NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Underscore the correct word or 


phrase. 

1. After the Yalta Conference Roose- 
velt and Churchill met at: (a) Malta; 
(b) Suez; (c) Alexandria. 

2. The President’s invitation to join 
them was refused by: (a) Stalin; (b) 
de Gaulle; (c) King Farouk.- 

8. The Inter-American Conference 
opened in: (a) Mexico City; (b) Wash- 
ington; (c) Panama. 

4. Not included in the conference 
‘was: (a) Argenting; (b) Paraguay; (c) 
Chile. 

5. O'Mahoney bill would place 
manpower control with the: (a) War 
Department; (b) WMC; (c) WPB. 

6. Both Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
claim: (a) Ruthenia; (b) Galicia; (c) 
Macedonia. 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 

“Low Countries Await 
National Geographic Magazine, August, 
1944. 

Van Kleffens, E. N., “If the Nazis Flood 
Holland,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1944. 

Oakes, V., “Tanah Sebang — The Land 
Beyond: Colonization in the N. E. I.” 
Asia and the Americas, November, 1944. 


WORD SOF THE WEEK 


Iwo Jima (é wi jé ma) Jap airbase in- 
vaded by U. S. (“Jima” is Japanese for 
“island.” ) 

Kosice (ké shi tsé) capital of Easter 
Slovakia, seat of new Ozéch provisional 
government. 
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elements to our national makeup. It haunts our literature, 
lurking between the lines when not openly expressed, and 
perhaps more than anything else gives our writing its dis- 
tinctive flavor. Lately, in book after book on various aspects 
of America, the questiou_has evolved into an almost passion 
ate search for identity. 

The search takes the form, for the most part, of a reexam- 
ination of Our past, and here the writers of today have an 
advantage over their predecessors. They have a little more 
past to work with. And having experienced a boom, a bust, 
a New Deal, and a Pearl Harbor, they have had a chance to 
test and evaluate their beliefs. 

It was during the depression that the need to define our 
national character led us to a serious consideration of our 
folklore. We must credit the labor movement and the WPA 
with having furnished some of the impetus in this direction. 
Not that any one group possessed exclusive rights to our folk 
heritage. Take the case of “Ballad for Americans,” a work 
in the folk tradition. Written for a Federal Theater produc- 
tion by a composer and a lyricist considered somewhat radi- 
cal, sung on the radio by Paul Robeson, it wound up 
on the program of the Republican National Convention and 
was recorded by Bing Crosby. Benet’s “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster,” on the other hand, was first published in The 
Saturday Evening Post and was made into an opera and a 
Hollywood movie. The revival of balladry spread from union 
halls to might chybs. The Federal Writers’ Project alone put 


$ By IRWIN SHAPIRO 


The All-American Here 


DAVY GROCKET? AND HIS DEEDS WERE CUT 
PROM THE WHOLE CLOTH 


hundreds of writers to recording tall tales, folk customs, and 
regional history: 

Benet himself summed up the general feeling when he 
said, “It has always seemed to me that legends and yarns 
and folk tales are as much a part of the real history of a 
country as proclamations and provisos and constitutional 
amendments. The legends and yarns get down to the roots 
of the -people — they tell a good deal about what people 
admire and want, about what sort of people they are. You 
can explain it in terms of Rip Van Winkle and Paul Bunyan, 
of Casey Jones and Davy Crockett — not the Crockett whose 
actual exploits are in the history books but the Crockett who 
was a legend during his own lifetime —the frontiersman on 
his hind legs. And once you start digging into the latter sort 
of material you get more and more fascinated.” 

And yet, despite books like Vincent McHugh’s Caleb 
Catlum’s America, Jeremiah Digge’s Bowleg Bill, Roark 
Bradford’s John Henry, Franklin J. Meine’s and Walter 
Blair's Mike Fink, it seems to me that all this activity failed 
in one respect. It produced no single folk hero who could 
capture the public fancy and become a symbol of what we 
mean by an American. In fact, aside from Paul Bunyan and 
John Henry, even the names of our folk heroes are un- 
familiar to most of us. 

We have Lincoln, of course, and there is no need here to 
discuss the Lincoln myth nor to belabor the point that he is 
a folk hero as well as an historical figure. But the mood 
surrounding Lincoln is that of reverence and humility; he 
stands too tall; he is what we aspire toward. This is right 
and should be so. The trouble is that we lack a companion 
figure to represent us as we are, an everyday sort of fellow, 
more legendary, more in the comic vein, in whom we can 
laugh at our quirks and foibles. 

Which of our folk heroes can fill the bill? Paul Bunyan, 
the mighty logger? John Henry, the natural man? Old 
Stormalong, the great seaman? Pecos Bill, the peerless 
cowboy? Mike Fink, Casey Jones, Steamboat Bill, Joe 
Magarac, Big Mose? They are all too special. Andy Jackson, 
Daniel Boone? Almost, but not quite. 

No, there is only one candidate with a real claim to the 
position. He is Davy Crockett, the yaller blossom of the 
forest, half horse, half alligator, with a little touch of snap- 
ping turtle — the same Davy Crockett mentioned by Benet. 
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I am not the first to extol the wonderful Davy. The affec-" 


tion felt for him by Constance Rourke shines through her 
American Humor and led her to write the biography of the 
actual man; Parrington devotes a section to him in Main 
Currents of American Thought. Further, there was a time 
when Davy was acclaimed by every inhabitant of the United 
States. ’ 

The rise of the Crockett legend is in itself typically Amer 
ican, being partly the result of a mud-slinging political 


campaign. The flesh-and-blood Crockett had won some local — 


fame as a hunter and frontiersman in his native Tennessee, 
and as an Indian fighter under Jackson, but not until his 
election to Congress did he become a figure of national 
importance. Even then he might not have achieved a wide 
reputation, for the record of his first years in Congress is 
undistinguished. But when he withdrew his allegiance from 
President Jackson and became a violent anti-Jacksonite, he 
was built up by the astute Whig politicians as the very arche- 
type of frontiersmen. To counteract the anonymous Sketches 
and Eccentricities of Col. David Crockett, he allowed to be 
issued under his name A Narrative of the Life of David 
Crockett, of the State of Tennessee; An Account of Col 
Crockett’s Tour to the North and Down East; and The Life 
of Martin van Buren. How much of a hand Davy had iv 
them is still in doubt, but there is no doubt that the Narra 
tive faithfully mirrors Davy as he thought himself to be, nor 
that he cheerfully lent himself to the making of a myth. An 
irrepressible frontier wit and wag, he found the role a con 
genial one and he played it for all he was worth. According 
to Parrington, the myth was almost entirely the creation of 
shrewd politicians, but this would deny the place of the 
Crockett almanacs. 

The almanacs first appeared around 1835, after Davy’s 
heroic death at the Alamo. They were small, badly printed 
pamphlets, with a page or so on the phases of the moon, and 
the rest given over to anecdotes of life in the West and the 
tallest of tall tales about Davy. They were issued under such 
titles as: 

Crockett’s Yaller Flower Almanac. Go Ahead! Snooks, no 
danger her going off! The Ringtail Roarer! Ripsnorter! Cir 
cumflustercated Grinner’s Guide! Davy Crockett’s Almanac: 
Daring Adventures in the back woods; Wonderful Scenes in 
River Life;-Manners of Warfare in the West; Feats on the 
Prairies, in Texas and Oregon. Calendar Calculations Cor- 
rect for the Whole United States. I leave this rule for others 
when I’m dead, Be sure you're right, then go ahead! 

Crockett Almanac, Containing Life, Manners, and Adven- 
tures in the Back Woods, and Rows, Sprees, and Scrapes on 
the Western Waters. 

Even during his lifetime, tales ot an epic quality began to 
be associated with Davy. In 1832, for example, when Hal- 
ley’s comet was approaching the earth, this item appeared 
in the newspapers: 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


Davy Crockett, of Tennessee, to stand on Alleghany 
Mountains and catch the comet. on its approach to the earth, 
and wring off its tail to keep it from burning up the world! 


In the almanac stories Davy became the ideal embodiment 


of the American frontiersman. He had great strength and 
could, of course, whip his weight in wildcats. He could grin 
a raccoon out of a tree. He was a sure shot, 4 fearless fighter, 
and a superb dancer. The creatures of the forest all knew 
him: his tame bear, Death Hug, smoked a pipe and went 
ice skating; his pet buffalo, Mississip, sang “Old Hundred” 
in a deep bass voice. Nature in her wildest aspects held no 
terror for Davy. Once he outdistanced a tornado by riding a 
streak of lightning. His greatest feat of all was thawing out 
the sun, when “the airth had actually friz fast on her axes, 
and couldn’t turn round; the sun had got jammed between 
two cakes of ice under the wheels, an’ thar he had been 
shinin’ and workin’ to get loose till he friz fast in his cold 
sweat.” Davy squeezed hot bear oil over the sun’s face and 
the “airth’s axes,” gave the earth’s cog-wheel a backward 
kick, and in about fifteen seconds the cosmic machinery was 
n motion. 

Not all the almanac tales reach such heights; many of 
hem are crude and reflect the brutality of frontier life. 
Chere are horrendous accounts of brawls and violent combat. 
But through the best of them runs a strain of poetry. They 
tbound in vivid imagery, and their anonymous writers often 
-xperimented with language, using invented words like 


. ndignitorious, slantendicular, supernatiousness, and absquat- 


late 

Fo: twenty years the almanacs flourished, and Davy’s 
vame was a household word. Then, suddenly, the almanacs 
‘eased publication and the bottom fell out of the Crockett 
nyth. The shadow of the Civil War-blotted out Davy, and 
the -rise of industrialism swept aside our preoccupation 
with the frontier. Except as an historical figure he was all 
out forgotten. _ 

But Davy could not die. Memory of the Crockett myth 
emained dormant in the American consciousness, and slowly 
he began to emerge again, notably in the writings of Con- 
stance Rourke and in Richard M. Dorson’s Davy Crockett, 
American Comic Legend, a compilation of the almanac tales 
He popped up in Carl Carmer’s collections of tales and songs, 
and a novel and a play were written around his life. The 
play — Edwin Justus Mayer’s Sunrise in My Pocket — was 
purchased by a motion picture company and we may yet 
see Davy on the screen. 

Only our current attitude toward folklore has kept Davy 
trom regaining his rightful position. Although we have got 
around to listening to folk music without embarrassment, 
we are too often apt to regard folk tales as something for 
children, and publishers almost automatically relegate books 
based on folklore to their juvenile lists. This self-conscious- 
ness may have been brought about by our failure to give 
American folklore the really wide attention it deserves; or it 


“may be due to the fact that our folk literature exists mainly 


as a mass of unrelated fragments and brief anecdotes, like 
the almanac tales. To our writers falls the task of giving 
form to such material, of making our legendary heroes sig- 
nificant in terms of our owff times. By knowing them bette: 
we will better know ourselves, and we may be on the way 
to discovering what constitutes an American. 


Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review of Litera 
ture. ~ , ; 
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(1892-19 —) 


decisive ‘acted 

In 1928 MacLeish brought his wife and children home 
from Europe, where for five years he had been experimenting 
with modern forms of poetry. He had concluded that his 
roots were in America. The American. scene has been the 
subject of his poetry and the stage for his action ever since. 
Long before the Axis powers were at war on us, his radio 
plays warned of the danger to us of their theories. He told 
writers that freedom of expression was under fire and that 
we must be leaders of thought. 

Archibald MacLeish was born in Glencoe, Illinois, the son 
ot a Scotch merchant and a New England mgther. A gradu- 
ate of Yale and of Harvard Law School, he served in the 
first World War as a captain. Probably more than most poets, 
he is a seeker after truth, although good poetry is always an 
expression of the poet's conviction of truth. — 

John Keats was another poet interested in the problem of 
tundamental truth. In his “Ode on a Grecian Urn” he says 
truth is beauty and beauty is truth. Finding out what truth 
is, however, is not always easy, our vision being distorted 
by emotions, prejudices, and experiences. As for beauty — 
how much can the word include? Whatever beauty and 
truth are, Keats and MacLeish have sought them. 

The beauty praised by Keats in his “Ode to Autumn” is 
the soft, sensory bealuty of October. It is a poem of enchant- 
ing pictures, of autumn heaped with plenty, of a goddess 
Autumn, her “hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind,” who 
could easily be painted. 

MacLeish is thinking of the harder, colder season of 
November. The first’line supplies the key for reading the 
poem. Dignified music, pictures more suggested than painted, 
punctuation omitted — for the words themselves supply the 
emphasis and the pause — these qualities are all characteris- 
tic of MaeLeish. The last two lines connect the poet with 
the poets of the past and-the future. For autumn is “immor- 
tal” in poetry, and the season is “the human season” when 
past and future meet. 


IMMORTAL AUTUMN Archibald MacLeish 
| speak this poem now with grave and level voice 
In praise of autumn of the far-horn-winding fall 
1 praise the flower barren fields the clouds the tall 


Mae a One eee eee: mee 
noise 


But now in autumn with the black and outcast crows 
et See ae et ee 
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John Keats 


(1795-1821) 


There is more room to live now the once secret dawn 
Comes late by daylight and the dark unguarded goes 


Between the mutinous brave burning of the leaves 
And winter's covering of our hearts with his deep snow 
We are alone there are no evening birds we know 
The naked moon the tame stars circle at our eaves 


It is the human season on this sterile air 
Do words outcarry breath the sound goes on and on 
I hear a dead man’s cry from autumn long since gone 


I cry to you beyond this bitter air.* 


ODE TO AUTUMN 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun 

i with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 


John Keats 


Who has not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir, the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the-light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 





*Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pub- 
lishers. 














Cliches are as interesting as old, dull, wornout clothes 


YOU CAN WRITE 


a 


WITHOUT CRUTCHES 








|’ the everyday haste of composition, you are always in 
danger of over-using the stock expressions — the clichés — 
. of English instead of pausing to choose words of your own. 
The air is full of phrases that seem to suit your purpose and 
you snatch at one, unmindful that the more a group of words 
is used, the less it may Come to mean. : 

Thus, in writing a narrative, your hero, doomed to dis- 
appointment, may be plunged into the depths of despair; as 
luck would have it, however, he meets a member of the fair 
sex. It goes without saying that she turns out to be his best 
friend’s sister, because the world is such a small place. He 
has some adventures that are too funny for words and others 
that words fail to express. After some of them he breathes a 
sigh of zelief and at the end of the day he sleeps the sleep 
of the just! 

There is nothing of you, of course, in all this. These are 
other people’s phrases, not your own. Someone invented 
them long ago. Their freshness has evaporated; they are now, 
as the term cliché indicates, simply the moulds, the shells of 
thought. Life and originality have gone out of them. 

For example, bathed in tears, covered with glory, the 
bitter end, a step in the right direction, the irony of fate, a 
mantle of snow, busy as a bee — these were all once good 
figures of speech, so good, indeed, that people quoted them, 
so good that people kept on quoting them. So, too, with 
proverbs and folk sayings. “At least once every day,” says 
Frank Sullivan's Busy Cliché Expert, “I beard the lion, keep 
the wolf from the door, let the cat out of the bag, take the 
bull by the horns, count my chickens before they are hatched, 
shoe the wild mare, and see that the horse isn’t put behind 
the cart or stolen before I lock the barn door.” This same 
versatile character declared, “I can stew in my own juice, | 
can shake a leg, and take a firm grip on myself. I can flatter 
myself, refresh my memory, bury my nose in a book, and 
put my best foot forward. I can gird my loins, give my 
right eye, save my face, elevate an eyebrow, wear a rapt 
expression, shoot a glance, use my head, knit my brows, fall 
down on my job, purse my lips, see eye to eye, keep a stiff 


COMPOSITION ‘ 


upper lip and a civil tongue in. my head without batting an 
eyelash.” 

All these expressions have worn thin in time; they are 
ready to be laughed out of existence. They have “decreased 
in aptness and definiteness”; when you use them your writing 
becomes stereotyped and mediocre. The, only thing to do is 
to scrap them.and start all over! 

To do this, you must first coax yourself out of the notion 
so well described by Gelett Burgess, “that each of the ordi- 
nary acts of life is and necessarily must be, accompanied by 
its own especiaPremark or opinion.” When you see a lovely 
sunset, stop yourself before you can say, “If you saw that 
painted in a picture, you wouldn't believe it true.” Don’t let 
an umbrella remind you that “If you take one, it’s sure not 
to rain.” Beware of letting certain. words always be seen 
together — such as veritable paradise, venture to predict, 
putting your shoulder to the wheel, deem it a vrivilege. Why 
not say simply, a real paradise, I predict, working hard, 
consider it a privilege? How would you translate these 
clichés into good plain speech — it beggars description, I 
shudder to think, strike while the iron is hot, I pocketed my 
pride? There are thousands of words in the dictionary: be 
adventurous in making new combinations of them. 

Make time to say things in your own way. Your’ thought 
must stand on its own feet, sturdy and independent. Don't 
let it lean on crutches, Use your eyes and ears, do your own 
observing and set words to work for you. I read this week of 
a man “of dauntless ingenuity,” of a woman “painfully im- 
practical,” of pigeons “flirting and tiptoeing” — these are 
freshly coined characterizations achieved through an imagi- 
native and accurate choice of words. Be on the lookout for 
fine figures of speech. Have someone read whatever you 
have written to see whether a trite, hackneyed expression 
has slipped in somewhere and then work —I almost said 
like a beaver, but I amend that to like the only doctor in 
town — until you find a strong, simple substitute. And if no 
images, no comparisons, no happy phrases come to you, 
just write straightforward, matter-of-fact English. 

Thus, in describing an angry man, an experienced writer 
who has trained himself to observe things in detail, may say: 
“The little veins on his temples swelled with rage.” 

The writer of clichés would use stock expressions like, 
‘He flared up” or “He hit the ceiling.” 

But you and I should let the mam do what we, in our 
“mind’s eye” actually observe him doing —for instance, 
“slamming the door so furiously that the pictures rattled.” 
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FATHER CHO 
MARINE 


The Korean vicar qualified among the 
fightin’est men on Saipan 


. 


MARINE BASE IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


ATHER Noah K. Cho hit the beach at Saipan on D-Day 
g plus one, last June 15. There had been some doubt that 
the skinny little Korean vicar would make it down the sway- 
ing cargo net— a doubt he wholeheartedly shared himself. 
Anglican churchmen were never trained in climbing into 
boats. But he made it. 

As Father Cho’s boat pulled up at Charan Kanoa, Jap 
artillery and mortar shells splashed in the water behind him. 
One exploded near by as he stepped ashore. He dived behind 
a wrecked marine tank. 


Still under fire, the vicar edged his way toward the civilian 


internment camp. There he found eleven prisoners — six 
Koreans, four Japs and one native Chamorro — pinhed down 
by an enemy barrage. He forgot his own terror and went to 
work, 

“Do not fear Americans,” he told them in“their native 
tongue. “We shall feed you, clothe you, and bind your 
wounds, We are your friends. We want to make you free.” 

The frightened Koreans stared at the little man strolling 
around, oblivious to danger. His talk was strange. They had 
heard nothing like it from the Japs. 

A Korean approached timidly. “You speak our fathers’ 
tongue,” he said. “Where do you come from?” 

“From Korea,” said Father Cho. 

“But your friends — we heard they will do us much harm!” 

“These men are my frierids,”-answered the vicar. “They 
are also your friends.” 

Father Cho sensed that they believed him. And he was 
glad, for winning their confidence was his job in the invasion 
of the Marianas. One of three American-Koreans invited by 
Admiral Nimitz to accompany the Second and Fourth Marine 
Divisions, the vicar was well qualified for his work. A native 
of Korea, he was the son of a Korean army sergeant and 
grandson of a colonel. For the last fourteen of his forty-seven 
years he had been vicar at St. Luke’s Korean Mission in 
Honolulu. Just nineteen days before his landing he had said 
good-by to his parishioners. 

There was plenty for him to do on Saipan. In the earlier 
Gilberts and Marshalls campaigns, thousands of Koreans had 
died with the Japs because marines couldn't tell friend from 


foe in atoll warfare. Japs sneaked into American lines posing 


as Koreans, only to kill marines who accepted their surrender. 
Saipan was expected to be a longer campaign, with a greate: 
opportunity to deal with Koreans as a group. 

Saipan’s Koreans slaved for the Japs. They knew nothing 
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ot the Four Freedoms. They heard nothing of the Cairo con- 
terence, where Allied leaders pledged to re-establish a Free 
Korea. Nor would they have believed it if they had known. 
For decades, Koreans everywhere under the enemy’s heel 
had been forbidden to speak their own language, to read 
newspapers, to attend school, or to worship God. 

On the morning of his second day there, a Jap mortar shell 
exploded in the prison compound, Father Cho reached the 
wounded before the smoke cleared. He helped carry them 
to medical shelters. Later, he helped bury the dead. 

Sick, starving Koreans flowed into the prison compounds 
daily» Soon there were hundreds, most of them workers for 
the Imperial Japanese Navy on Saipan. Terror showed in 
their eyes and in their cringing attitude, for they were sure 
the Americans would maim and kill them. 

To ease their fear, Father Cho lived inside the barbed- 
wire enclosures. He sat with Koreans in their shelters. He 
cooked for them, ate with them, talked to them about the 
homeland. 

Such kindness had its effect. Hundreds of eager men, 





women and children followed the vicar wherever he went. 
Movement itself became a problem. 

Even the marines were impressed by Father Cho. 

“My fondest memory of Saipan is Father Cho’s ministering 
to his own people,” said Lt. Col. Gooderham L. McCormick, 
of Justa Farms; Pa., assistant chief of staff for the Fourth Di- 
vision. “He was gallant, particularly to women, Even under 
fire, he always removed his helmet to talk to them.” 

One night a Jap plane slipped through the carrier screen. 
It began strafing the beaches, but was shot down. From the 
Koreans’ compound came a bedlam of sound. Men, women 
and children shrieked their excitement, pounding on pots 
and pans, clapping their hands and screaming. They made 
more noise than the marines. Only the near-by Japs were 
glum. It was a great event. Korean slaves had dared insult 
the enemy, and they relished the experience. 

Father Cho taught his people to laugh and sing. Slyly he 
secured a Jap phonograph and three silk kimonos. Every 
night he donned the gaudy robes. Then, playing to Jap rec- 
ords, he danced grotesquely inside the wreckage of a Jap 
building near by. Koreans slapped their sides with glee. 

Taking the phonograph into the compound, he played 
native records while Korean girls sang. Soon they began a 
community* song-fest. When marines finally knocked out all 
Jap resistance on Saipan, the Koreans celebrated their libera- 
tion by singing until dawn. 

Along with entertainment, Father Cho ministered to their 
hopes, told them of the American plan for them to go back 
to their homeland. 

They began coming to Father Cho with stories of Koreans 
hiding in mountain caves, afraid to surrender. 

With tharines stalking beside him, Father Cho. started out 
to find the caves. He found Koreans huddling together, as 
many as thirty in holes that could not easily hold six. He 
spoke calmly to them, in their language. Hungry and sick 
people straggled out, and accompanied the vicar back to 
camp. 

Seme of his people died in the compounds. Father Cho 
said Korean burial services over each grave. Babies were 
born, and he christened them. He was virtual mayor of that 
little prison community in the midst of battle. 

Father Cho always took care of other people and their 
problems, but someone else had to look after him. As the 
vicar’s bodyguard, PFC. Waldo Leroy Baker, 22, former 
star halfback on the Van Wert (Ohio) High School football 
team, stayed at Father Cho’s side for fifty-three days. They 
lived together in the compound. The vicar taught him how 
to eat with chopsticks. Seeing the devotion of the American 


fighter and American-Korean vicar was a heartening experi- 
ence for those who had been Jap slaves. ; 

Father Cho’s “personal savior,” as he called him, was 
Cpl. William L. Sanders, of Memphis Street Railway Com- 
pany. Sanders assumed the role af guardian, dug the vicar's 
foxholes and warmed his C and K rations. Because Father 
Cho had left home without a razor and only one change of 
clothing, Sanders provided the gear and insisted that he 
shave. 

“I guess I just naturally was drawn to such a friendly, 
lovable guy from the start,” Sanders explained. Grinning, he 
added, “And besides — he was beginning to look like a movie 
version of Dr. Fu Manchu.” 

Baker and Sanders like to tell of Father Cho's bravery 
under fire. There was that Sunday morning early in July, for 
example, when Jap machine-gun fire pinned the vicar down 
on Marpi Poirit. He crouched in his foxhole for several hours. 
Then he made a dash for it, bullets kicking the dirt around 
his feet. Infuriated, Sanders returned to the area three days 
later and killed six Jap snipers. 

When the Fourth Division moved to Tinian, Father Cho 
stayed to receive the Koreans brought back across the chan- 
nel. Then, on August first, Colonel McCormick told him that 
his work was done. As he went to say good-by to the Koreans, 
Sanders and Baker tagged along. * 

“It almost broke his heart to leave them,” Baker said later. 


“He told them to be good, and respect the Americans. Then 


he told them he was leaving. I've never seen anything like it. 
As he went out the gate, they pressed against it, wailing and 
sobbing. One grabbed his hand, kissed it, and cried: 

“*You have saved our lives. Do not go.’ 

“‘No,’ said Father Cho, ‘the American marines saved you. 
Always remember that.’” 

Shortly after the campaign ended, Colonel McCormick 
wrote a letter to Father Cho, complimenting him on his 
splendid work. In reply, the vicar said, “I have had a little 
experience on Saipah . . . so please kindly accept my special 
duty for another operation.” 

Somewhere in the Fourth Marine Division’s sector, mean- 
while, is Corporal Sanders — still digging foxholes, warming 
C and K rations, and hunting Japs. Every now and then he 
chuckles as he thinks of the little vicar. Whenever ‘any of 
his buddies ask him how he liked Father Cho, Sanders’ eyes 
light up and he says proudly: 

“Like him? Heck — I taught him to be a marine!” 


Reprinted from Thi? Week Magazine. Copyright 1945 by the 
New York Tribune, Inc: 
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you heard “Untouched 

by War” when Mr. Nurnberg read 

it over WNEW recently. Youth 
speaks up for itself in both these 


irticles. 
Untouched by War 


Several national magazines recently 
-an features on teen-agers. They were, 
we think, designed to still the fears of 
adults who were wondering whether 
all of youth are juvenile delinquents. If 
folks read, heeded and believed what 
most of those articles preached, we are 
sure they would be further away from 
understanding us than they ever were. 
Take this story that was printed in Life. 
We are, according to this publication, 
‘living in a lovely, gay, enthusiastic, 
funny and blissful society almost un- 
touched by war (italics ours). ‘They give 
as supposed proof, the facts that we like 
to listen to a juke box, dance to the 
throbbing of Harry James’ trumpet, sigh 
at Frankie’s broken words and talk 
lengthily over the telephone. 

Life chose a small, wealthy town for 
a background. We've never lived in a 
small, wealthy town, so we aren't quali- 
fied to say whether or not the teen-agers 
there are as sweet, complacent and ut- 
terly happy and contented as they seem. 
But we can say that we doubt it. We 


just carft believe that our country cous-’ 


ins are so different from. us. 

We, in the ¢ity, whistle at Grable and 
laugh at Henry Aldrich. We curl-up at 
the telephone and we wear-wide, velvet 
ribbons ‘round our hair, We have a 
Sweet Shoppe and we down cokes and 
malteds regularly. But why doesn’t the 
reigning generation, since they are tak- 
ing time out, look a little deeper than 
our outer shell? 

Life shows how very little it knows 
by sub-titling one page “They (teen- 
age girls) Like Boys But Not Too 
Much.” How then do they explain the 
frequent engagements at seventeen and 
the many marriages at eighteen? . 

We are not supposed to have any 
serious thoughts in our effervescent 
heads. How do they explain crowded 
student debating rooms where youth 
earnestly discusses the possibility of full 
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postwar employment, condemns ex- 
tended imperialism, and _ intelligently 
reviews the records of presidential can- 
didates? How can they wave a glib 
hand at our regular pursuit of front 
page war news and imply that we are 
only concerned with the funnies? 

Why don’t they realize that we know 
that our futurés are dependent on the 
outcome of this conflict? Our G.I. 
brothers are mdde bitter in this war, 
our cousins are wounded and our friends 
killed . . . and they say we are un- 
touched. A letter with a neat “free” in 
the right-hand corner makes us bubble 
with joy; the overdue envelope from 
overseas makes us mutely and solemnly 
prayerful. But they say we are un- 
touched. We see newsreels of the land- 
ings on Leyte and pictures of the dead 
and wounded doubled over on a once 
unheard of beach. 

We shall probably go down in books 
as the generation that grew up and 
didn’t know that there was a war going 
on. They will say that we sang and 
danced wildly over here while bullets 
whistled and ripped cruelly over there. 

They will say that we lived in a 
world. . . .“untouched by war.” 

Ha! 

Sally E. Barnett, 16 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Maxwell Nurnberg, Teacher 


The Soft Generation 


Remember ys? We're the “Soft Gen- 
eration.” We're the ones brought up 
in the “lap of luxury.” Going to dances 
and coming home late. Speeding around 
in old jalopies at fifty and sixty miles 
an hour. Hearing Father say, “Junior! 
How many times have I told you not to 
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drive so fast? What your generation 
needs is to stop its silly pastimes and 
to do something worthwhile.” 

When the draft came, some of our 
parents all but danced a jig. The fathers 
went around saying that the Army 
would make a well-disciplined man out 
of Junior, Those old enough went to the 
battlefronts where they learned the 
same lessons their fathers had. And 
what about us at home? We grew old, 
over night. On the outside we are 
the same goofy kids, just thinking of 
the Saturday night movie, talking about 
the kind of clothes the smooth must 
wear, or planning to get Dad's “A” 
book card for the dance. 

But inside we are old, old from see- 
ing the war in the movies, reading about 
the war in papers, and from thinking 
about our friends, brothers, and fathers 
in the service. 

The fathers who yelled bloody murder 
when Junior drove over thirty miles an 
hour now brag about the plane he flies. 

Men and women in Washington are 
planning our future. Planning for the 
future of the United States, of which 
they say we will be the leaders. We are 
just waiting to see what kind of future 
we are going to have. Waiting to see if 
the promises of a great future today 
will exist tomorrow. Waiting to see if 
it was worth dying for, and if the next 
generation will sense what it is to be 
young in a world at war. 

And yes! What became of those who 
called us the “Soft Generation”? Why 
you must be mistaken. No one ever 
said that. We are the sun-tanned, rug- 
ged youngsters who enter countries, like 
Stanley in Africa, with an “Italy, I pre- 
sume?” We are the home-fronters who 
hold down five soft jobs after school. 

Janet Gray, 16 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wanda N. Orton, Teacher 





ERRATUM: In the February 26 
Round Table the address of Jane M. 
Conner, author of “This Is of the Seed,” 
was incorrectly given as Johnson City, 
N. J., instead of Johnson City, N. Y. 
Our apologies to the school and poet. 
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‘The emovtal Insult 


William Allen White 


DITOR Phillips,-date editor, owner 
and publisher of the Emporia Daily 
and Weekly Democrat, has left for parts 
unknown, and certainly for the gen- 
eral betterment of this community. Far 
be it from this paper to say aught that 
would cast an unwarranted aspersion 
upon an earnest though unfortunate gen- 
tleman. It is not the purpose of the 
Gazette to be sensational nor to exagger- 
ate interesting facts. But as a matter of 
news and stated in the precise terms of 
scientific description, without coloring 
the statement by loose vernacular the 
simple, homely truth demands that it be 
said of Phillips that he was, is and will 
be while he lives on this easy old earth, 


malicious and indefatigable dead beat 
that ever pressed the sidewalk of Com- 
mercial Street with his velvety feline 
feet. It is but just to him to add that he 
was not a harsh and irascible man. He 
did not exact tribute with either club 
or gun or buzz saw. He had the soft, 
self-deprecatory, insinuating voice of a 
cooing dove; and he glided into his 
machinations with the gentle, noiseless, 
hypnotic sinuosity of a rubber-tired rat- 
tlesnake. He was as bland as a sunrise 
and as deadly as a pestilence. 

Not only did he have the face to 
charge for a total circulation of 150 
copies, advertising rates that would 
make reputable editors blush whose 


blazes of perdition illuminate the job lot 
in the deepest part of the seventh pit. 





© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. HOW’S YOUR JUDGMENT? 

Like Hollywood, magazines and pub- 
lishing houses frequently change the 
titles of selections which they print. 
Choose the best alternate title for each 
of the selections listed at left. 


1. The All-Ameri- a. Adventures of 
can Hero Tom Harmon 
b. Davy Crockett, 
Legend 

c. The Story of 
Paul Bunyan 

. These Clever 
Chinese 

. Courage and 
Kindliness 

. How the Koreans 
Live 

. The Indian 
Bicyclists 

. Vanishing 
Americans 

. Why the West 
Is Wild 


ll. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


When you've read “You Can Write 
Without Crutches,” check on the list 
below the items of advice which seem 
most sound to you. 

a. Avoid inventing phrases which 
have never been tried out. 

b. Seek new and different ways of 
saying things. 

c. Remember that a cliche has lost 
its power to stir, to picture, to move. 

d. Depend largely on quotations 
from reputable authors. 

e. Prefer straightforward, matter-of- 
fact English to writing packed with fa- 
miliar phrases. 


. Father Cho — 
Marine 


. Whatever Hap- 
pened to Big 
Head? 


it. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

Here are some statements based upon 
several of this week’s selections. Un- 
derline the best completing word or 
phrase in each sentence. 

1. In “The Immortal Insult,” William 
Allen White (a) tempered justice with 
mercy; (b) succeeded in writing scath- 
ing satire; (c) wrote an elegiac essay. 

2. Cliches are (a) small, bell-shaped 
hats; (b) wooden shoes; (c) worn-out 
expressions. 

3. Davy Crockett was (a) a fictional 
character; (b) a real person; (c) a dis- 
tinguished British general. 

4. “Big Head” was the name of (a) 


a white man; (b) an Indian chief; (c). 


a squaw. 

5. The story of Father Cho is cen- 
tered about the island of (a) Tarawa; 
(b) Tinian; (c) Saipan. 

6. Luke Smith was being held by 
White Wolf (a) because be had helped 
the Comanches steal the bicycle; (b) 
because he knew how to ride the ma- 
chine; (c) as a hostage for the safety 
of Jumping Eagle. 

7. The tales told about Davy Crock- 
ett are (a) uniformly false; (b) uni- 
formly true; (c) sometimes legendary. 

8. If you wish to avoid being trite, 
you'll say that you laughed (a) till you 
thought you'd die; .(b) till your sides 
ached; (c) till your head throbbed. 

9. Big Head finally found “himself 
(a) in the same position with Jumping 
Eagle as Luke had been with White 
Wolf; (b) the only man in the state 
who could ride a bicycle; (c) heading 
east in Luke Smith’s tracks. 

10. Korea is another name for (a) 
Japan; (b) Chosen; (c) China. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


WRITE IT DOWN 


Make a list of cliches which you your- 
self are inclined to overuse. Then make 
a list of alternate, fresh expressions for 
future use in place of the cliches. 
PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

Now that you've read this week's 
“Round Table,” what do you have to 
say in defense of teen-agers? 


® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 
Find the right word for each blank. 


- Words are in “All-American Hero.” 


. plaintively,_f. 
. aspire g. 
. impetus h. 
. proviso i. 
. extol i. 

1. “Hitch your wagon to a star” is good 
advice for Cad nti 10 
great achievement. 

2. Our military commanders 
the courage of the Rangers. 

3. Lincoln's ___________ freeing the 
slaves has become an historic document. 

4. The puppy whined ————— 
after being put out in the cold. ~ 

5. We all realize the value of buying 
War Bonds, so there is no need to 

the point. 

6. We can best show our 


8. The meeting at Yalta has given new 
to our plans for an effec- 


organization. 
9. It is to be hoped that no nation will 
—______—.. the Atlantic Charter to 
10. The Polish “government “will con- 


“tive world 


tinue with the _____________ that a more 
representative government be formed. 
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Wherein two chiefs proved that the Indian 
reputation for cunning wasn’t just a legend 


By Edwin Lanham 


WHATEVER HAPPENED TO BIG HEAD? 


|= country rolled into the distance 
with a reaching quality that brought 
to a man’s eye the farseeing look of an 
Indian astride his pony on a hilltop, of 
a captain on the bridge of his ship. It 
was country the Indians loved, where 
they killed buffalo and packed the 
meat on dog travois over prairies that 
rolled in the heat-shimmer like a lumpy 
sea. The sun had a special affinity for 
this bare land and when it was full over- 
head and its direct rays seemed to va- 
porize the surface of the earth it was 
a time the hard core of a man’s mind 
softened and his gaze wandered and 
his eyes sent strange messages through 
his fibers to his brain. 

Clem Turmer, whom the Indians 
called Big Head with the respect due 
aman worthy of a special designation, 
was well aware that the eye became 
an uncertain and irresponsible agent on 
days like this, but he knew, too, that 
there was a pattern to the false images 
the eye transmitted. Many a cool lake 
had he seen on the prairie and wagons 
traveling in the sky, houses in the 
clouds, oceans lapping at the desert cac- 
tus. But never before had his misty 
blue eyes accepted and passed on with- 
out: question a vision such as this — an 
Indian riding a_high-wheeled bicycle. 


It came suddenly over the hilltop, 
the huge front driving wheel catching 
the sunlight as it turned, and on the 
high seat the Indian sat in full war 
dress. His knees were pressed in, his 
moccasins spun with the whirling ped- 
als, and as the bicycle shot down the 
hillside the Indian whipped it with a 
rawhide quirt, whooping shrilly. 

As Clem stared the Indian suddenly 
bounced high in the air, with atms out- 
spread, while the bicycle somersaulted 
down the hill and came to rest in the 
shallow gully a few yards from Clem’s 
shying horse. 

Then Clem saw another man, afoot, 
scrambling down the slope. He was a 
white man, about twenty-five years 
old. He wore black broadcloth pants, 
patched with buckskin, and a doeskin 
shirt and Indian mocassins on his feet. 
His face was browned by the sun, but 

-when he looked up at Clem the old 
scout thought he had never seen so 
forlorn and desperate an expression on 
a man’s face. 

The young man’s eyes had a burning 
intensity and his voice came fast, all 
in one breath, “I got to get out of here. 
You got to get me out of here. For 
God's sake, man, help me!” 

Before Clem could speak the white 


SENIOR 


man motioned him to be silent. The 
Indian chief was coming down the hill, 
looking-Clem over. The only indication 
that he had passed his prime was a 
slight protuberance of the belly. He had 
the keen black eyes of the plains In- 
dian, full neck and erect shoulders of 
a leader, and the way his hair was cut 
off sharply above the right ear to show 
the ear pendant marked him as a Kio- 
wa. His dark eyes inspected Clem for 
a moment, then he asked, “Who~you?” 

“They call me Big Head,” Clem said. 

“Ah. Me White Wolf.” 

Clem nodded. He had heard of White 
Wolf, and he was sure the chief knew 
of him. White Wolf had gone to Wash- 
ington the year before as head of a 
delegation that signed some sort of 
peace treaty. A few years ago, when the 
Kiowas were raiding in the light of the 
moon, White Wolf had been a name 
to frighten children with in Texas. 

The young white man picked up the 
bicycle and Clem saw that White Wolf 
had decorated it like a favorite pony, 
with a scalp lock -dangling from one 
handle bar. The young man saw the 
direction of Clem’s glance and said, 
“The Comanches tried to capture it 
and he caught one of them.” 

“Capture it?” Clem said. “What they 
want of a bicycle? They got more horses 
than any other tribe.” 

“They got a fat little chief named 
Jumping Eagle who wants to ride it,” 
the young man explained. “Listen, my 
name is Luke Smith. I . . .” His voice 
broke off and Clem saw that the chief 
was watching them suspiciously. The 
young man shrugged and pushed the 
bicycle up on the slope. Clem followed 
on his horse. 

At the top of the hill, tethered to a 
lone tree, was the chief's white, black- 
eared pony. He mounted and motioned 
imperiously to Luke Smith. With a lit- 
tle running start the young man got 
the bicycle started, pedaling down the 
gentle slope. 

Clem was curious. He had all the 
time in the world to get to Sante Fe, so 
he rode along. The prairie was fairly 
even and Luke smith kept the bicycle 
going at a regular pace, watching the 
ground for stones or gopher holes. 

Ahead, on the bank of a shallow creek 
where there was a grove of trees, Clem 
saw a dozen teepees and a small string of 
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ponies staked out to graze. There came 
‘ to him the old familiar smell of an In- 
dian camp, compounded of sweat and 
bear grease and buffalo fat and jerked 
meat and curing hides and wood smoke. 
A group of Indians stood perfectly still 
as they rode into camp, watching the 
silvery turn of the great bicycle wheel. 
Small boys gazed in awe and the usual 
pack of yellow dogs ran up barking. 

Luke Smith dismounted in’ front of 
the chief's red wigwam and whispered 
to Clem as he swung off his horse, 
“Listen, you got to help me. I got to 
get away.” 

“Why don’t you saddle up and ride?” 

Luke Smith moved his shoulders un- 
easily, gave a broken chuckle. “Come 
down to the creek with me while. I 
wash the dust off it. I'll tell you.” 

A crowd of eager Indian boys fol- 
lowed them to the creek. Clem said, 
“I've heard of them contraptions. First 
one I ever saw, though. Where did it 
come from?” 

Luke Smith began washing the 
spokes. He spoke low and swiftly. “I 
made it. I had it on exhibition at the 
Centennial in Philadelphia and they 
bought it off me.” 

“The Indians did?” 

“The government.” Luke’s lips twist- 
ed ‘bitterly. “The Great White Father. 
Wanted to make Chief White Wolf 
happy.” 

“Looks like it did, too.” 

“Yes, it did.” Luke’s voice rose sharp- 
ly. “They'd been in -Washington and 
the government sent ‘em to Philly to 
see the exhibition. The biggest fair there 
ever was. Five big buildings full of 
everything you ever heard of, but the 
only thing that caught them Indians’ 
eye was my bicycle. So the government 
figured it was a wonderful present to 
give White Wolf and asked me if I'd 
take it out to the Indian Territory. I 
jumped at the chance. That was No- 
vember. Nine months ago.” 

“Nine months!” Clem said. 

“Don't believe it, do you?”. The young 
man’s eyes bummed angrily. “Listen, I 
got it here muleback and they had a 
big feast.” He swallowed. “Dog. Little 
puppy dogs. They starve ‘em: for-days, 
then cram ‘em full of fruits and herbs 
and roast "em whole. They don’t even 
clean ’em.” 

“I know,” Clem said. “It ain't bad.” 

The young mian gave him a long, 
curious look, drew in a deep breath. 
His shoulders now seemed straighter. 
“I guess life in an Indian camp ain't 
sq bad once you get used to it,” he said. 
“If you can get used to the smells and 
all that, I mean.” 
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“You get used to it,” Clem said. “A 
little grease andssmell won't hurt you 
none.” He was filling his pipe, tamp- 
ing the bowl, and Luke Smith said, 
“You like a pipe?” 

“Why, sure I do.” 

“Ever smoke an Indian pipe?” 
“Yep.” , 
“That's another thing. I got to smoke 
pipes all the time. They mix willow 
bark with tobacco and it’s awful. And 
the food! Meat, always meat. I'm sick 

from it all the time.” 

“Just take some snakeroot and boil 
it,” Clem suggested. “Drink a cup of 
it down and you'll be all right.” 

Luke’s eyes opened wide. “You lived 
on the plains a long time, I guess.” 

“All my life, son. Go on about that 
bicycle.” 

Luke gave him another steady look 
and went on washing the spokes. “They 
sent me here to teach White Wolf to 
ride, but he just won't learn and he 
won't let the other Indians try. They 
won't let me go until White Wolf 
learns to ride it. The only chance I've 
got to get away is to teach him, 
and he'll never learn.” 

“Oh, it will come,” Clem said with- 
out much conviction. “It will come to 
him all at once, I don’t doubt. One of 
these days he'll just get up there and 
start pumping away.” 

“It's been nine months and he still 
rides it like a horse,” Luke said. “Soon 
as he gets on he clamps his knees tight 
and lays on with his quirt and you saw 
what happens. And the rest of the time 
he just likes to watch me ride it around 
and around the camp.” He shook his 
head sadly. “I've got a girl back in 
Philly. They won't even let me write 
a letter.” 

“That’s sure too bad,” Clem said. 
“But, sonny, I don’t know what I could 
do about it.” 

“You can get word to Fort Sill. See 
the Indian agent. Send some troops.” 

Clem shook his head: “I’m sorry, boy. 
but I ain’t going to mix my hand in it. 
That_ White Wolf would just as soon 
take my scalp as not. He knows I've 
took Kiowa scalps.” 

Luke Smith straightened, looked at 
Clem long and bitterly. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders, said, “I got to 
get a piece of dry doeskin. Will you 
mind the bicycle? Keep the kids away 
from it.” 

When Luke left the Indian boys 
moved in closer, admiring the high seat 
of hand-worked leather and the hand- 
some red rims and silvery spokes. Clem 
lifted the machine, spun the wheel and 
saw the heads of the Indian boys ro- 


tating as they watched: it Spin. He 
chuckled. 
Clem had watched Luke ride, and it 


suade White Wolf it wasn’t the same as 
a war pony, maybe the chief would 


ooped in delight. This-time he actu- 
he machine going over the 


ing atop the bluff, his arms folded. 

“Good,” the chief said. “You learn 
quick, Big Head.” 

Clem grinned. “The trick of it is to 
keep your balance. Everything else 
takes care of itself.” 

“Try again, Big Head.” 

Clem tried once more. This time he 
was able to,steer around the tree and 
continued sixty feet before the shelv- 
ing bank stopped him. He dismounted 
expertly and as he returned saw White 
Wolf nod approvingly. A pace behind 


* the Indian chief was Luke. 


That night a buffalo robe was spread 
for Clem in the chief's lodge and he 
ate boiled vension with the chief. There 
were a dozen Indians in the smoky 
lodge, and propped upright in the the 
place of honor was the bicycle. White 
Wolf leaned against a back rest of wil- 
low rods and looked at the shine of it 
in the firelight with satisfaction. Luke 
Smith_ate little and took only a quick, 
distasteful puff at the pipe when it was 

around. The tobacco, mixed 
with red -willow bark, had a strong, 
burning taste. 

After a time a tall Indian entered, 
spoke to White Wolf. Luke glanced up 
and got wearily to his feet. He took the 
bicycle from the corner and wheeled it 
out into the moonlight. White Wolf 
walked behind him and Clem followed. 
They crossed to another lodge, where 
there was a pile of buffalo robes for 
Clem, a place of honor for the bicycle. 
Bowls of meat appeared and the pipe 
was passed. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Blood Saves Lives 


OUR years ago Captain Charles 

Scully, director of First Aid, donated 
the first pint of blood for an American 
Red Cross Blood Bank. 

That was ten months betore Pearl 
Harbor — and fortunately. A medical 
report from the Army and Navy after 
Pearl Harbor stated: “Whereas in the 
last war 80 per cent of the men 
suffering from intestinal] wounds died, 
every man who came from the operat- 
ing rooms of the hospitals in Pear] Har- 
bor is alive today. Why? Because they 
were given blood plasma, to reduce 
shock, before they were given am an- 
aesthetic. The plasma gave their hearts 
something to beat on. Plasma was a ma- 
jor factor in saving their lives.” 

Today blood banks, fed by individual 
contributions at donor centers, are one 
of the greatest wartime services of the 
American Red Cross. Eleven million 
pints have been given during the past 
four years and donations are now being 
made at the rate of about 100,000 pints 
a week. Blood plasma is hailed as. the 
great life saver, enabling our Army and 
Navy medical services to establish a 
record of saving 97 out of every 100 
wounded. 

When a person donates blood, it is 
scientifically treated to remove the cor- 
puscles. The remainder, called plasma, 
is then dried and shipped, ready for.use 
by merely adding sterile water. 

Whole blood, shipped by air express, 
is used for those seriously wounded. 

The Red Cross accepts blood dona- 
tions from adults between the ages of 
21 and 60, from those between 18 and 
21 with the consent of their parents. 





YOU — | pt.of blood + the Rea@pGross 
=} life on the battlefield. 


= on 
Courtesy © UD. Batchelor and American Ked Cross 


the 1945 drive for Red Cross funds 
is on during all of March. Have you 
given your bit? Joined Junior R. C.? 














TEST YOUR RAVONOLOGY 











/ 
Do you know how many things you see, use and wear every 
day are made from rayon? Rayon is becoming more and 
more important in the world about you. You should have an 
understanding of how it is made—its characteristics—and its 
many uses. Try out this picture quiz with some of your friends 
to see who has the highest rayon |. Q. (See answers below.) 


CHOOSE ONE ANSWER TO COMPLETE EACH STATEMENT 
SCORE 25 -POINTS FOR EACH CORRECT ANSWER 


2. Rayon is produced in a continvous 
strand, known as: [] filament rayon 

(C) knit rayon 

() rayon tubing 


le 4. Rayon may be made by three pro- 
cut into short lengths, which are then cesses . . . The Viscose Process, The Ace- 
into yarn. This type of tate Process and the Cuprammonium 
as: Process. Most of the rayon you use is 
irregular rayon made by the: [] Acetate Process 
C) run-resistant rayon 


[J Viscose Process 

C) spun rayon (CJ) Cuprammonium Process 
If you would like to get 
a copy of the illustrated 
leaflet, “‘Things You 
Should Know About 
Rayon,” ask your teacher ER fea ES an Se ae 
to order it, without cost, 
on the coupon at right. 


Educational Section $345 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, of copies of the 
new leaflet, ‘‘Things You Should Know About Rayon."" 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN. VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New ork 1; Providence, R.1>; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








22 Rifle Shooting 
..- More than a Sport 


Training in marksmanship can easily be made an important part of your 
school activities. 

You will enjoy it and that is a first requisite to success. But today rifle 
shooting is more than a sport. 

If your school has a riflery program 

take advantage of it. Whether it haS Western Super- 

such a program or not youshould have Match Mark I! and 

a copy of the N.R.A.“Small Bore  Xpert 22 Long Rifle 

Rifle Handbook”—an authoritative  certwidges aid be- 

guide. to riflery practice and instruc-  ginners and experts 

tion. Address your request to Dept. © alikein making high 

BSC. ...Western Cartridge Company, scores. 

East Alton, Ill., Division of Olin 

Industries, Inc. 





“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THUNDERHEAD. (20th Cen- 

“i tury-Fox. Directed by Louis 
King. Produced by Rober 
Bassler.) 


Remember My Friend Flicka? If you 
enjoyed that saga of a sorrel filly, you 
may enjoy Thunderhead even more. It’s 
the story of Flicka’s colt and Ken Mc- 
Laughlin (Roddy McDowell), the boy 
who owned him. 

Thunderhead. was a horse of a dif. 
ferent color from Flicka. He was white, 
bony, and fierce — like his father, a wild 
stallion called “Albino.” Albino had 
never been tamed> He was master of a 
herd of wild horses, and his domain 
was a western canyon. 

Although ugly and ill-tempered, 
Thunderhead could run like the wind. 
Ken hoped to make a race horse out of 
him, and thus earn some money. Money 
was badly needed on the McLaughlin 
ranch. But Thunderhead refused to be 
broken. In his first trial as a race horse, 
he jumped the barrier into the fields. 

Ken later had reason to be grateful 
to Thunderhead. The boy’s life was en- 
dangered by Albino, wlio had been 
raiding the ranch’s herd of horses in 
order to drive off the mares, It was 
Thunderhead who came to Ken’s rescue. 
In the life-and-death struggle that fol- 
lowed, Thunderhead was the victor. 
But it was clear to Ken at the end that 
the horse would never be tamed. 

There’s entertainment for the whole 
family in this Technicolor film. It has 
beauty, plus plenty of dramatic action. 


IT’S IN THE BAG. (United Ar'- 
“i ists. Produced and directed by 
Jack Skirball.) 


When a cast includes Fred Allen, 
Jack Benny and Robert Benchley, l- 
most anything can happen. In this pic- 
ture almost everything does! 

Allen is a flea trainer who gets mixed 
up with a million-dollar legacy, a mur- 
der mystery, 5 antique chairs, and a 


‘| mob of gangsters. Benchley is an insect 


exterminator, trying to finance a bigger 
and better mousetrap invented by his 
son. Benny is= Benny, conducting 4 
membership campaign for the “Jack 
Benny Club of Nutley.” 

If you're an Allen, Benny, or Bench- 
ley fan, better zipper your sides before 
seeing this film! It’s full of Allen antics 
and Benchley comedy. 
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LEO HITS A HOMER 


LEO DUROCHER 


OU could have bowled us over with 

a bobby sock! We always thought 
Leo Durocher, manager of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, was a tough guy — a root- 
in’, tootin’ superman who ate umpires 
for breakfast. 

Maybe he is — on the ball field. Off 
the field, however, he’s a smoothie —a 
glib, smart, man-of-the-world type — 
with a wonderfully soft spot in his heart 
for GI Joe. 


We spent an hour and a half with’ 


Durocher the other day. And it seemed 
like ten minutes. That's how interesting 
a person he is! We walked into his 
apartment, expecting to.see baseball bats 


, and brass knuckles adorning the walls. 


What we did see was a richly-furnished 
flat decorated in rare taste —the sort 
of place M-G-M might drape around 
Greer Garson. 

Leo met us at the door. His manners 
would have made Arthur Treacher 
green with envy. He shook hands with 
us and bowed to Gay Head (she’s do- 
ing a story on him for Junior Scholastic). 
Then we sat down and started our in- 
terview. ; 

Durocher had just returned from 
Italy, where he had 
troops for two and a half 
Head fired a 


\ from home. How rotten war really is — 


‘two, and sometimes three shows a day. 
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doughboys and the terrific job they're 
doing. How starved they are for news 


“It’s just one big dirty fox-hole.” How 
he traveled by jeep, truck, tank and 
foot -over the battlefields, giving. one, 


How it feels to be under fire. 

Everywhere he went, the soldiers 
crowded around him. “How are things 
back home?” they wanted to know. 
“How. is Brooklyn?” “What happened 
to the Dodgers last year?” “Do you 
really hate umpires?” 

His most thrilling experience? It hap- 
pened in Siena. “I was sitting in a 
hotel lobby when the revolving doors 
spun open and in stepped the dirtiest 
soldier I had ever seen. He was tall, 
thin, red-headed. His eyes were sunken 
with fatigue, he had a beard down to 
here, and you couldn’t see his uniform 
for the dirt on it. 

“He looked around the lobby and 
saw me. ‘I don’t believe it!’ he shouted. 
‘It can't be. You're not Durocher, are 
you?” I said, “That's right, son. I’m Du-‘ 
rocher.” 


“The kid started stuttering and stam- 
mering. ‘Look, Mr. Durocher. I’m Lieu- 
tenant Sweeney, from Brooklyn. I've 
just come from the front on a four-day 
pass. I’m going upstairs to change, but 
I'll be right back. Please don’t go away. 
Please.” 

“Go away?” Durocher said to us. “I 
wouldn't have left that lobby for a Na- 
tional League pennant! There were 
tears in my eyes when I told him to 
take his time. That I'd wait for him.” 
We looked up from our scribbling as he 
told us this, and saw that the tears had 
come back to his eyes. 

“Well, Sweeney came back in fifteen 
minutes. And we talked about baseball 
and Brooklyn until thrée in the morning. 
For the next four days he didn’t leave 
our side. He ate with us, went to shows 
with us, and sat up with us every eve- 
ning. He was a wonderful kid.” 

Another big thrill for Leo was visit- 
ing the Pope in Rome. The Pope said 


ey 
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VICTOR PRESENTS 





LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


(nee Mpa Cpe 


= thrilling opera excerpts, featuring the 
great heroic tenor, are assembled in this 
new album. Mr. Melchior sings the Steers- 
man’s Song, from The Flying Dutchman; 
The Hammer Song, from Siegfried; In Dis- 
tant Land, from Lohengrin; The Hymn to 
Venus and the Rome Narrative, from Tann- 
hauser; and, with Kirsten Flagstad, the duet 
from Tristan and Isolde. 

Album M/DM 979 

Five 12-inch Records List Price $5.50° 


HOROWITZ-TOSCANINI — Brahms' Concerto Ne. 
2, Pienoc and Orchestra. The faultless tech- 
nical accomplishment of Viadimir Horowits 
is brilliantly combined with Arturo Tos- 
canini’s peerless conducting of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra to bring you an un- 
paralleled performance of Brahms’ majestic 
score. 

Album M/DM 740 

Siz 12-inch Records List Price 36.50° 


OKLAHOMA! Oh,What A Beautiful Morning, 
Surrey With the Fringe On Top, People Will 
Say We're In Love. Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
Arthur Fiedler, Conductor. 

12-inch 


Record 11-8742 List Price $1.00° 


. SALUTE TO OUR FIGHTING FORCES. Halls of 
Montezuma, Semper 


Paratus, Army Air 


10-inch 
List Price 3.75° 


*Suggested list price exclusive ef tance. 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE 
By George Lawton, Ph.D. 


Wien JOE COMES HOME 


ESS writes: “My brother Joe has 
been honorably discharged from 
service, due to physical disability, and 
will be home soon. Just before he left, 
three years ago, Joe married my closest 
friend, Anne. Now that he is returning, 
Anne is a little afraid and so am I, be- 
cause we don't know just what Joe will 
be like or how to face him. We want to 
do the right thing, but don’t know what 
it is.” 

If Joe could put his thoughts into 
words, this would be his answer: _ 

“I want a warm welcome, but a natu- 
ral one. Please — no whoopee and no 
family reunions, not for a while any- 
way. 

“Youll find me different —not the 
same Joe who went away to war. I've 
aged ten years in three, because I've 
been through a lot. I've lived under 
conditions no civilian can understand. 
The movies and books give you a little 
of war, but not the real sights and 
sounds of death in battle, the smells, the 
feel of dirt, the fatigue, the waiting. 
I'm not going to be bitter or demanding, 
like a few other fellows, but for a while 
I may be restless and hard to handle. 
I'll feel more at ease among men like 
myself. 

“I have a physical handicap now. Ac- 
cept it as a fact. I don’t want your tears 


and your fears, and you shouldn’t want 
mine. Let’s stress, not what is gone, but 
what is left. Not my disabilities, but 
my abilities. Let me talk about what I 
want to when I want to. Be an apprecia- 
tive audience, but don’t pry into my 
battle experiences. 

“Treat me as a normal, competent 
person. I don’t want pity, fussing over, 
or charity. I'm not sure yet whether to 
return to school or look for a job. Ef it 
is to be a job, I want a decent one, 
with adequate pay and an opportunity 
for advancement. But I expect to do 
a day’s work for a day’s pay. All I ask 
is that I'm not discriminated against be- 


“cause of my handicap. Praise me (but 


not too much!) for trying something 
and succeeding. Pass over the slips, 
please. 

“Sure, you'll find me a stranger. I'm 
a stranger to myself. I'm going to find 
my family strange, my wife and Hawk 
Junction too. I can’t get re-acquainted 
and re-established overnight, with an 
audience watching. So give me plenty 
of elbow room. You need a top-sergeant 
to run a war, but his methods won't 
work at home. Encourage my taking up 
my old hobbies, looking for congenial 
work, leading a normal family and social 
life, but don’t keep pushing or regulat- 


“Overseas for three years, I've been 
plenty homesick and lonesome. It's 
natural that I should have in my mind 
an impossibly perfect picture of the 
people I Jove. After the first splash of 
homecoming joy, I'Tl start adjusting my 
sights to reality and I may begin to 
gripe. That's just the ‘transformation 
pains’ of the soldier turning back into 
civilian. . 

“Tll need many things to become 
part of a family, part of Hawk Junction, 
part of the U. S. A., but I don’t know 
yet all I'll need. That’s why I'll be hesi- 
tant and bewildered for awhile. I am 
sure I'll want the best features of Amer- 
ican life that have been in my ‘foxhole 
dreams.” 

“I'm hoping that I can solve all my 
own problems. I'm not too sure, though. 
Despite all our letters, Anne and I don’t 
really know each other. We'll need time 
and space to work out an understand- 
ing. Please, Bess, see that the family 
doesn’t crowd us. If it ever looks as if 
I’m not going to get over all the per- 
sonal hurdles, let’s get professional 
help, and not just. permit things to go 


-to smash.” 


You won't have to say or do much. 
Your chief stock-in-trade will be your 
faith that Joe will turn out O.K. And 
he will. 





BRONZE BOWL, TWO FEET IN DIAMETER, EXECUTED 
BY DUDLEY V. TALCOTT, FAMOUS EXPLORER, WRITER AND ARTIST. 
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Whatever Happened 
to Big Head? 
(Continued) 


After the third feast at the third 
lodge Clem dropped out of the proces- 
sion and went back to the chief's teepee. 
He was half-asleep when Luke Smith 
dropped wearily beside him hours later. 

A hand on his shoulder, shaking him, 
awakened Clem. White Wolf stood-over 
him and morning sunlight was focused 
through the smoke-flap. Clem glanced 
around. White Wolf was watching him 
and he asked, “Where’s Luke?” . 

“Have big pow-wow,” the chief said. 
“Him go.” 

“Go?” Clem jumped to his feet, his 
hair bristling. “Go where?” 

“You big hunter, Big Head,” White 
Wolf said. “You great warrior. You ride 
saddle-on-wheel good. You stay. Show 
me how.” 

Clem saw it now. Luke had purpose- 
ly left him with the bicycle and the 
admiring boys to tempt him, brought 
the chief to watch him ride it, had gone 
and left Clem in his place. 

White Wolf gave an order and two 
Indians brought the bicycle out of the 
red lodge. White Wolf waved. “Ride 
him, Big Head.” 

An Indian helped him mount and 
gave the bicycle a starting push. Clem 
thought as he wobbled in a circle 
around the chief's lodge that he had 
made a big mistake. He had trusted a 

*homesick Yankee. 

The sun rose high and Clem’s buck- 
skin breeches chafed his thighs as he 
pumped, around and around the red 
lodge. In the burning middle of the 
morning a plan came to him. 

He headed for the bank of the creek, 
where the bluff rose twenty feet above 
the shallow water, closed his eyes and 
drove his legs hard. There was an aw- 
ful moment of suspension before the 
crash, The pain was acute and his 
breath was knocked out of him, but as 
he lay im four inches of water, she 
grinned. happily. He knew that his leg 
was broken, 

They brought Luke Smith in at sun- 
set. Clem lay on a pile of buffalo robes 
in the chief's teepee and heard the shouts 
as the party rode into camp. They had 
tied Luke’s hands behind his back, and 
his face looked white and forlorn. 

When he entered the lodge Clem 
said, “That was a low Yankee trick, 
sonny.” 

“T ain't proud of it, but I got to get 
out of here. I got to go home. And you 
said you like Indian life.” He put his 
hand owt and touched Clem’s shoulder. 
“Tm sorry, but I had to dg it,” 


“Oh, forget it,” Clem said, touched. 
“I know you want to see that girl in 


“Is your leg broke?” Luke asked with 
an air of deep concern. 

“I believe it is.” 

“How long will it take to heal?” 

Clem stared at the bland, innocent 
young face. 

“Oh, no you don't,” he shouted. 
White Wolf came running. 

“I got to go to Fort Sill,” Clem said.* 
“I got to go right away, White Wolf.” 

“You sick, Big Head. You stay. We 
make medicine for you.” 

“No, sir,” Clem said. “I got to have 
white man’s medicine. I got to go. Sad- 
dle up my horse.” 

In the infirmary at Fort Sill the me- 
jor listened with a smile. 

“Clem,” the major said. “The Indians 
pught to call you Big Mouth instead of 
Big Head. Expect me to believe that?” 

But the major ‘dispatched a detail at 
once. Already. the Kiowas had moved 
on to the Antelope Hills and when the 
soldiers found the camp they found 
no white man and they found no bi- 
cycle. Clem heard the report, nodded, 


and spoke no more of Luke Smith and ~ 


the high-wheeled bicycle. 
By the time the Comanches rode 
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in to get their rations, Texas cattle on 
the hoof, Clem was able to hobble 
around on a stick and in the canton 
ment he saw a fat little Indian he knew, 
wearing the headdress of buffalo horns 
with the hood of buffalo hide and look- 
ing like a plump buffalo calf as he wad- 
dled around the post. Clem called to 
him, “Jumping Eagle, I want to pow- 
wow.” 

They squatted near the well, and 
Clem passed his sack of tobacco. “I see 
White Wolf two-three moon,” he said. 
“Him got fine saddle-on-wheel. Shine 
like sun. Silver like moon. Fast like war 
pony.” 

Jumping Eagle shook his head. “Sad- 
dle-on-wheel like wild pony. Hard to 
ride.” 

“No, it ain’t. It’s easy when you learn 
the knack.” 

Jumping Eagle’s fat face had a look 
of interest. “You can ride him, Big 
Head?” 

“Sure I can.” Clem nudged Jumping 
Eagle where his ribs were, but felt only 
layers of soft fat. “You want saddle-on- 
wheel bad. You lose already one scalp.” 
His voice* dropped lower. “Saddle-on- 
wheel easy to get. Listen. Every day, 
between full sun and sundown, White 
Wolf goes out on the prairie to ride it. 
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The major never knew that on the 
third day out of Fort Sill Clem had 
come upon lodges of i i 
a draw of the hills, and as he 
the camp a fat little 


“| IF 
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i - is, the 
ploits of the chief, and as they dismount- sizes. § 
ed Jumping Eagle said, “Me find White sort w 
Wolf, like you-say, galloping on sad- but wi 
dle-on-wheel.” He called out in his own a 
language and a squaw wheeled the bi- : 
cycle out of the lodge. i 
Clem’s eyes followed the chief's point- pected 
ing finger and saw that there were now stunne 
two scalps on the bicycle, one on each twister 
handlebar. With his serene smile Jump- But 
ing Eagle said, “Him White Wolf.” * all pro 
An awful thought paralyzed Clem’s to thin 
voice. He licked his dry lips, whispered, ing to 
“How about paleface boy?” _ and it 
“Him get away. Jump on White 
Wolf's horse and run.” 
Clem sighed in relief, but there was 
a placid assurance in the Indian’s ex- 
pression that disturbed him. 
“Big Head, you better for me,” Jump- 
ing Eagle said. “You big warrior. Big 
hunter. You ride saddle-on-wheel. You 
“ to spea 


stay. 
‘Clem backed away. “Sorry, Jumping ter-writ 
Eagle. I got to be on my way.” More 
, “You stay, Big Head,” Jumping os - is 
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weekend. He took you to a dance and 
showed you a wonderful time. Okay, 
write and tell him that you stil] remem- 
ber the fun you had together and that 
the dance was the high spot of your 
Hank's a boy you met at the state 
press convention. Late: he sent you a 
copy of his school paper. Write and 
thank him for it, tell him how yowliked 
it, and send him a sample of your school 


paper. 
First letters should be full of “meat,” 
but minus baloney. There is no better 
way to begin any letter than “Dear Don” 
or “Hi, Tony!” There is no better way 
to end 4 letter than “Yours sincerely.” 


Y dates GIRL. 


~ 


I pi: is so full of problems,” you 
say with a sigh. And, the trouble 
is, they come in all sorts, shapes, and 
sizes. There are the brain-teasers, the 
sort which won't affect your future 
but which are troublesome at the mo- 
ment. Then there are the head-jerk- 
ers— problems that pop up- unex- 
pectedly and leave you slightly 
stunned. Finally, there are the heart- 
twisters and they really threw ‘you! 

But there are some ways in which 
all problems are alike. It takes time 
to think them through; it takes think- 
ing to figure out their best solution; 
and it takes figuring to decide their 
real importance. 


Q. Should a boy write to a girl 
first, or is it okay for the girl to write 
to the boy first? 


A. What difference does it make? 
You don’t (I hope) wait for your friends 
to speak to you first and, after all, let- 
ter-writing is a form of saying “hello.” 

More important than “who writes 
first” is what you have to ‘say. If your 
letter is merely an attention-getter, it 
has only a bare chance of success. If 
there is a real reason for your writing 
and you do a good job of it, you'll have 
‘the receiver crying for “More!” 

Tony recently donned a~ uniform 
and is far away from home. Perhaps he’s 
been too busy with K.P. to write. So 
you write first, give him the news of 
all the gang and any interesting or 
amusing happenings about tawn since 
he left. ; 

_Don’s a swell guy you met while 
visiting Aunt Mamie in Centerville last 


Write first, if you like, but if you fail 
to get an answer, don't pursue. You 
stuck your neck out — now pull it back 
in place! 


Q. Recently | was invited to my 
girl-friend’s home to a party. Some 
of us fellows “got funny” and broke 
a table lamp. Now my girl-friend 
says her mother won't let me come 
there any more. What can | do? Is it 
too late to apologize? 


A. It's never too late to apoiogize, but 
the sooner you do it, the better. Don’t 
hide behind your g-fs plaid skirt, 
though. Do it on your own! Spruce up 
for the occasion and march right up to 
the front door. Even if “that dream 
walking” meets you at the door, it’s her 
mother you came to see this time, so 
ask for her. No matter how much of an 
audience you have, don’t let the words 
stick in your epiglottis! “Mrs. Bushwick, 
I came to apologize for breaking the 
table lamp and to say that I'd like to 
pay for the damage.” 

The chances are, Mrs. Bushwick 
won't let you pay for repairs or replace- 
ment but the fact that you have offered 
to will take the sting out of the situation. 
But don’t stop with an apology and an 
“offer to foot the bill for damages. Here’s 
your chance to erase a bad impression 
and build up a good one! Stick around 
and show her that there’s something in 
your upper story besides “funny busi- 
ness.” Chat with her about school, books, 
movies, radio, your plans for the future 
or your, serious interests in life. You can 
devote one hour—or one evening to 
your g-f's parents without wasting time. 
You may gain “time-out” with their 


darling daughter! _ 
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Q. I'm sunk. For almost a year 
I've been “going steady” and every- 
thing was fine until suddenly my 
“steady” started dating others. 
What can | do? 


A. You can mope around and be mis- 
erable, remembering “all those little 
things~ that made your heart sing and 
counting the broken pieces; you can 


~ choke down your pride, ask “What hap- 


pened?” and perhaps, if it was your 
fault, patch things up; or you can chalk 
the whole thing up to experience, take 
a new lease on life, and get going! 

Don’t kid yourself for a moment that 
you re the only one whose stack of blocks 
has taken a tumble. It happens here, 
there, and everywhere. What matters 
is how you take it—chin up or chin 
down in your hands. And now is the 
time for you to make up your mind 
which! 

You'll have to work hard at the “chin- 
up” way; “chin down” will come easy. 
Every popular song, every stop-in at 
the Corner Drug, every green sweater 
or every telephone ring can remind you 
of yesterdays, if you let them. If you 
refuse to let them, you'll have to find 
new interests to take their place. Call up 
some of your friends you've neglected 
because of “steady” dates; let the word 
get around that you're “back in circu- 
lation” again; get that after-school job 
you really wanted but wouldn't take, 
for fear it would inteffere; settle down 
to some serious study and planning for ’ 
the future —a career; go out for your 
class team sports; join the radio, dra- 
matics, or glee club. What if you can’t 
carry a tune in a tun? You may learn — 
and you'll surely see some new and in- 
teresting faces! 





PLAYING FITNESS IS_ 
FIGHTING FITNESS 
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“EVERYBODY who likes_to ‘mix it’ will get a kick out of Commando Wres- consul 
tling. It’s a rough-and-tumble sport, wonderful fun and a great body build- a 
er. You will learn how to give and take, to handle yourself in emergencies rnnalles 
and to act with instant decision. Condition is vitally important. For, where . tresses 
two players are evenly matched, the one who is stronger at the finish will BILLY SHERIDAN —Wrestling, Soccer ae 
usually win. The condition you derive from Commando Wrestling plus good = _ and Lacrosse. Coach Lehigh University ” 
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CLASSROOMS IN THE AIR 


HERE are two classrooms whose 

pupils are numbered in the millions. 
They are the CBS American School of 
the Air, and the NBC University of the 
Air. 

CBS's radio schoolroom is celebrating 
its fifteenth anniversary this year. It is 
in session from October through April 
for half an hour a day. It has the off- 
cial endorsement of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which represents 
218,000 public school teachers. In the 
truest sense of the world, the American 
School of the Air is free education. Its 
up-to-the-minute dramatizations of sci- 
ence, music, history, geography, litera- 
ture, and current events are paid for ‘by 
the network, and are not for sale to any 
sponsor. 

The School of the Air is the biggest 
single radio activity on any network. It 
consumes more radio time (a series 
represents 150 half-hour programs), 
and employs more radio actors and ac- 
tresses than any other coordinated radio 
project, 

Each program is constructed to make 
interesting listening and to stimulate 
constructive thinking. Radio education 
is not intended to take the place of the 
regular classroom educator, but to sup- 
plement the work of the teacher. Every 
script is preparec through careful con- 
sultation with outstanding educational 
authorities on the subject. It is also pre- 
pared in a dramatic manner guaranteed 
to arouse the interest of the listener. 

Lyman Bryson, Columbia’s Directo: 
of Education, is in charge of the School 
of the Air. He believes education is 
most successful when molded to fit the 
pupil instead of vice versa. Mr. Bry- 
son’s experience as an educator, news- 
paperman, social worker, and writer has 
—_ him excellent background for his 
JOD. 

The School of the Air is not content 
merely to dispense information. It be- 
lieves that children should be taught to 
inquire as to the whys and wherefores 
of the things they are told. Key stations 
on the CBS network maintain boards 
of consultants and education directors 
who consult with teachers in the vicin- 
ity of the stations. The purpose of such 
consultations is to correlate the Air 





School programs with the community’s 
needs. 

On Monday, the School of the Air’s 
half hour is called Science at Work. It 
explains new discoveries and inventions 
which aren’t in textbooks as yet. Tues- 
day features Gateways to Music, for 
which concert hall artists are signed. 
Wednesday offers New Horizons, which 
covers air age geography and history. 
Tales from Far and Near occurs on 
Thursday, and includes modern and 
classical stories for children. Friday’s 
This Living World discusses current 
events and postwar problems. 

This Living World is especially inter- 
esting to public school students. Its 
twenty minute documentary or drama- 
tized coverage of current events is fol- 
lowed by a ten minute discussion among 
public school students broadcast from 
New York. If local stations wish, they 
can pick up the New York discussion, 
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Left, Sterling 
Service Counselor for the Uni- 
versity of the Air. Right, Lyman 
Bryson, CBS’s Director of Edu- 
cation. Below, high school stu- 
dents debate a vital issue as part 
of “This Living World,” on the 
American School of the Air. 
(Photos courtesy NBC and CBS.) 


Fisher, 


or they can substitute their own student 
forum selected from schools in sur- 
rounding areas. In this way, groups of 
students who have familiarized them- 
selves with the subject under discussion 
can analyze national and international 
problems in forums. 

The literature broadcasts are pre- 


pared for primary, elementary, and 
junior high schools. The science series 
is graded for upper elementary, junior 


and senior high schools. These radio 
courses have also attracted large adult 
audiences. The School of the Air is reg- 
ularly rebroadcast by the Army to its 
men and women all over the world. 
The Army’s Information and Education 
Division uses selections from the music 
and literature programs, and carries the 
science and geography series. Local 
stations throughout the country rebroad- 
cast some of the series for swing-shift 
(Concluded on page 8-T) 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 
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11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS 


Leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors discuss the world’s great books. 
Books scheduled for discussion are: Apr. 
1, Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua; 
Apr. 8, Poe’s Poems; Apr. 15; Bolivar’s 
Memoirs; Apr. 22, Tolstoy’s Anna Karen- 
ina; Apr. 29, Corneille’s The Cid. 
1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

Discussions of current social, political 


and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Author’s Play- 


house, NBC 


Dramatized works by classic and 
modern masters. 


i a ey ae | 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 


Dramatized incidents from the lives 
of the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Apr. 3, The Story of the Dance; 
Apr. 10, Pan America; Apr. 17, America 
Singing; Apr. 24, With Our Fighting 
Men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri. 


ean Cities, NBC 

University of the Air program. Each 
program is devoted to a different city. 
Apr. 5, St. Louis; Apr. 12, Bahia and 
Sao Paulo; Apr.-19, Rochester; Apr. 26, 
Philadelphia — The Middle Period. 
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9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 


Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Apr. 6, Frontiers for Youth; Apr. 
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18, Peace and the Americas; Apr. 20, Is A 
World Organization Possible? Apr. 27, this f 
Understanding Our World. wain 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- perso 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS 


Government, labor, business are 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 


The world-famous orchestra brings 


musical masterpieces to Sunday listen- 
ers, with the concerts being directed by 
outstanding conductors of the present 
day. Conductor on Apr. 1, 8, 15, Artur 
Rodzinski. Names of conductors to ap- 
pear on Apr. 22 and 29 not available at 
press time. 


3:30-4:30 p.m. The Army Hour, NBC 


On-the-scene accounts of military op- 
erations, presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. War Department. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 


A program designed to acquaint 
listeners in the East with the industrial 
might of the West. Sponsored by the 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s West- 
ern and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 


phony of the Air, NBC 

Arturo Toscanini will appear as guest 
conductor with the NBC symphony or- 
chestra on April 1, with Dr. Frank Black 
taking over the program thereafter. 
Charles F. Kettering serves as intermis- 
sion commentator. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 


Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occu- 
pational requirements. Apr. 2, Drugs 
and Doctors — Pharmacology; Apr. 9, 
Electronic Age — Electrical Engineering; 
Apr. 16, The Microphone — Radio En- 
gineering; Apr. 23, Charting the Course 
— Cartography. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC 


Anniversary series of historical drama 


programs with guest stars. 


brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 
Granik. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
chosen by their authors. Whit Burnett, 
well-known writer and editor, director. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words At War, 


NBC 


Dramatizations of current books on 
war, presented in cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on important areas of an 
air-age globe. Apr. 4, Fuel for Power — 
Ruhr Valley; Apr. 11, World Port — 
London; Apr. 18, United by Steel — 
Chicago; Apr. 25, World Communica- 
tions — New York. 


THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales From Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable stories 
from classical and current literature. 
Apr. 5, Freddy the Detective; Apr. 12, 
He Wouldn’t Be King; Apr. 19, Johnny 
Tremain; Apr. 26, The Arkansaw Bear. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 


ing of the Air, BN ; 


The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 


‘sions of important public issues by out- 


standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 


BN < 
News in the making, with significant 


~ details of background events. 


nity, MBS 


Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. The World's 


Great Novels, NBC 


University of the Air literature course. 
Dramatizations of the world’s great nov- 
els, with commentary. Apr. 7, Madame 
Bovary; Apr. 14, 21, 28, Les Mise- 


rables. 
SATURDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 


Make It, NBC 


Home economics series of the Uni- 
versity of the Air. Covers important 
phases of home making including hous- 
ing, clothing, food, and family relation- 
ships. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 


gram, MBS ; 

Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third Sat- 
urdays, featuring high school forum dis- 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion poll and reading of student poetry. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. The Land Is Bright, CBS 


Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 
in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in wat- 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 


University of the Air program. It # 
designed to bring the American public 
a whole range of discussions on the 
major problems we face after the wat. 
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NEW I6mm. FILMS 


ELEMENTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY — Instructional film, 
which shows in detail all the steps involved in taking, de- 
veloping, and printing a good picture. The procedure used 
in the film is based upon the training methods of the Signal 
Corps of the Army. 2 reels. Available for rental from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

OUR CONSTITUTION — A talking motion picture show- 
ing those dramatic events immediately leading to the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia, where the Consti- 
tution was written, 2 reels. For information concerning the 
purchase or rental of this film, apply to Academic Film Co., 
Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

THE EDGE OF THE WORLD — An outstanding film 
about the defeat of a strong, hardy people, faced with in- 
surmountable natural odds, on a lonely island in the Shetland 
group. 7 reels. Apply to Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

A PASSPORT TO HEALTH — With clarity and detail, 
this film shows the vital importance of immunizing children 
against diseases. Of vital interest to every health-conscious 
person. 2 reels, Free, from the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

CORVETTE K-225—A Universal picture. Fast action 
shows how a corvette accounts for two submarines and two 
Nazi planes on its maiden convoy. 10 reels. For rent from 
Bell & Howell, 1801-1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

WORLD OF PLENTY — The past, present, and future of 
the problem of over-production of food in a world of hungry 
people. Animated diagrams, pictorial material, and trick 
optical effects make especially effective the plans for postwar 
food production and distribution. 4 reels. Apply to: Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

BACK TO NORMAL — Former patients of Roehampton 
Hospital in England show how the use of artificial limbs 
enable the disabled to work and play like other people. This 
is a detailed film of the part played by modern science in the 
making and fitting of artificial limbs. 2 reels. For rent from: 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 


A scene from A Passport to Health. 





AS YOU LIKE IT 


Laurence Olivier, Elisabeth Bergner, Sophie 
Stewart and Henry Ainley. This delightful com- 
edy lives again in an elaborate setting of unusual 
realism. A superb screen production seldom, if 


ever, equaled in Shakespearean art. 


son, Joan Fontaine. West Point and its glorious 
tradition of yesterday, its splendors of today, its 


soldiers of tomorrow. 


FRANK (Bring "Em Back 

& Alive) BUCK. First feature 

picture ever filmed in the wilds 

of the Amazon Jungle. Every minute packed with 
‘ adventure! 

Communicate with your Film Library for rentals, or write to us. 


Send for latest catalog of other big features, 
musicals, short subjects, and serials. 
Exclusive Distributors 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y 











